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IBM eae ese) ee, 


,das fiinfgiqite Sabr folljt dit fetern, denn es ijt das Subel- 
jabr”, heiBt e8 in der Hf. Schrift. Die Feter de3 ,,Golbenen Yubi- 
faums” einer Gemeinde ijt wichtiq und bedeutungsvoll. Crinne- 
rungen an langit verqangene Zeiten, an Opfern und Entbehringen, 
an reud’ und Letd, werden wieder wach. Viele und jcwere Opfer 
jind im Laufe cies halben Sabrbhunderts von den Mitqhedern der 
Gemeinde gebracht worden, am thren reliqtdjen Brlichten nachgu- 
formen, um den Hf. Glauben 3u bewahren und ibn auf die Nach- 
fommen vererben 31 fonnen. C8 joll die jingere Generation an 
den guten BVorbildern der Grinder der Gemeinde fich erbauen und 
jich angeecifert fublen, ibrem riihmlichen Berjptele gu folgen, etnge- 
dent der erprobten Wahrheit, day, wie das Chriftentum nur inter 
vielen Mithen wip Kampfen qeqriimdet and fiir dte Gauer befejtiqt 
werden fonnte, fo auch jetne Yortlekung unausgejekt Opfer und 
Wrbeit, tatfrattiqe Unterjnibung alles defjen erfordert, wodurch echt 
hrijtlides Leben entialtet und erfalten wird. Cine Lebensaufgabe 
war den tonierci die Sriimdung der Gemeinde. Bir jie war die 
Vrarrfirce da8 Haus Gottes, die ‘Bforte deS Hinunels, da8 Haus 
deS Gebetes, der Simmel aut Erden. Die Pyarrfirche liebten fie und 
hielten 3u ifr tr guten und in bojen Tagen, in derfelben, in alter 
wie in neuer Bett, Fiblte man jich hetmijch. 

Moge die Subelfeier gereiden zur qréperen Ehre Gottes und 
Seiner Heiligften Mutter Maria. Wit ung jubilieren jene dort 
oben, dte fejyon das Beitlicde gejeqnet haben und aller verjtorbenen 
Witalieder and Wobhltater der Gemeinde foll im Dubeljahre qedacht 
fetit. ; 


Po RBETE VAS Gk: 


The fiftieth anniversary of Saint Mary’s Church, the 
“Golden Jubilee Year,” is a proper time for a review of events, 
which go to make up the story of the sacrifices and hardships 
and of all the noble deeds of priests and people, connected with 
the origin, development and progress of that community. A 
record of this kind, or, if you will, a history of that compara- 
tively short time, though a somewhat difficult undertaking, has 
its own charms and attractions and will prove profitable for the 
present and, even more so, for future generations. . 

As every individual must necessarily perform his own task 
in the limited sphere of life and should exert a beneficent influ- 
ence on his contemporaries for the attainment of those things 
which appear to him, and are truly worthy of having and enjoy- 
ing, so also must a Community of Catholics, organized as a con- 
gregation, each in his own time and sphere, add a luminous page 
to the history of that grand old Church, which is the mother of 
all truth, all culture and all true progress, and ever solicitous for 
the social and moral betterment of the people. Saint Mary’s Con- 
gregation has done its share in this line as will be seen from the 
following sketch, which is herewith presented as a Jubilee Sou- 
venir to the members and friends of the Congregation. 
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Hubellied. 


Subelt, ify Kinder, dem Herrn, 
Sed’ im der munterjten Werje, 
Subelt vom nabe und fern, 
Slinglinge, Sungfraun und Greife. 


eetert mit Subelgefang: 

Unjere Qirdhe und Glieder 
oiunfzig der Sahre bislang, 
Horten die Heiltgen Lieder, 


Sdweig und Entbehring der Wlterw 
Legten den fejten Gruno, 

®ottes allqiitiges Walten 

Siegelt der Glaubigen Buno. 


Kirche und Schile erjtehen, 
Briefter bejeelen den Wut, 
Mutter Maria leR wehen 
Netchliche Geqensflut. 


Hoc tonen, Viarien-Gemeinde, 
Glocfen und Subelgejana. 

wejt jtemme dich geqen die einde, 
Welchen du troktejt bislana. 
G{mibens- und Steqesfabhn’ 
Chinitcket dir Himnilijdhe Bahn. 


Hie St. Marien- Gemeinde 
Glasgow, Ito. 


El 


Kurze geidhidthhe Motizen. 


—— Die gefchichtliiden Cingelnbheiten iiber die St. Marien Gemeinde 
jind jebr fparlich. Den etgentlichen Geburtstag der Gemeinde an- 
zugeben ijt nicht inmdqlich. Gegen Ende der fiinfgiqer Sabre verliep 
der Hochwiirdige Sohn Svojeph Hogan, nachmaliger Bijchot von St. 
Sofeph und Kanjas City, die St. Michaels Gemeinde in St. Louis, 
unt jtch nach genomimener Nitcfprache mit dem Hochwurdigiten Serrn 
Ergbifeoy Peter Nichard Nenricl auf dite Netjfionen in Ytordiwejt Nef- 
fourt zu beceben. Bon apoftolijcem Cifer bejcelt, Seelen au bebal- 
ten umd 31 gelwtiien, und verlorene Schaflein zum gquten Sirten 
guriicfgubringen, finden wir thn als Muijfionar in dtejem eile des 
Staates. Sein Vferd, dem er den vielverjprechenden Namen — 
» sobn the Baptijt” betqeleqt hatte, ijt noch in lebbafter Crinnerung 
der alten Bioniere. Bur felben Zeit fam bier arch gu verfrbtedenen 
Zeiten deS Sabres cin deutjher Bricjter mit Mammen Vater Yojeph 
Metjter. Wir faher fajt verblichene Lauf{cheine von iin tiber Sohn 
und Sojeph Lub ausgejtellt in den Sabren 1853 und 1856. ater 
Sojeph Meeifter war der unmittelbare Nachtolger von Vater Murphy. 
St Mars 1849 fam er al8 gweiter Lfarrer von St. Peter nach Vef- 
ferjon City amd verblieb dafelbjt bis Ende Marguit 1853. Wabhrend 
jeiner Wintszeit miurde Die erfte Wiijfion (1853) in Sefferjon City 
abgehalten. Ueber fein fritheres Leben ijt un8 nur befannt, dak 
er in der Schweiz geboren und Bfarrer von Ckifen (Schmerz) war, 
ehe er nay MWmerifa ausiwanderte. Machdem er Vefferjon City ver- 
lajfen, war er gerauent Zeit in dem Counties Moniteau, Vorgan, 
Pettis, Saline und Cooper tatigq und hatte jetnen Wobhnfik in dem 
jebigen Shacleford, Saline County. Dort fam jeine Wrbeit im dte- 
jer Diozefe zum Wbidhluy. Wnfangs der achtziger Sabre biupte er 
bet einem Unfall in Sndiana jem Leben ein. 

Der Gritnder der Gemeinde ijt der hodhw. Vater H. Meurs. 
Rurg nacdhdem er dte Hl. Weihen erhalten, fam er nach hier. Gem 
Seim hatte er beim Gerrn $. Tillman. Den fonntagliden Gottes- 
dtenjt Hielt er in der Sffentlidhen Sdule. Unter jetner Leitung wurde 
das Fundament sur Kirche qelegt und nachdent da8 Erdgefdho’R ferttg 
war, bielt er in demjelben die Schule. Bon hier wurde der Sochw. 
Serr nad) Boonville berufen und dann nach Sefferfon City als Yad- 
folger jetnes Landsinannes, de8 hochw. Serrn Sacobh Meller. Iach 
furzer Vatiqfeit in Sefferfon City ftarb Vater Meurs dort und fand 
jeine Nubejtatte unter der dortigen Rapelle. Wut jeinem Grabjteme 
finden wir dte folgende Snichrift: 
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Rev, Henry Mrurs 
Pastor of Jefferson City, Mo. 
Born 
in Mehr, Rhine Province, Prussia 
September 3, A. D. 1839 
Ordained May 10, 1866 
Died August 24, 1876. 
Requtescat in Pace. 


Des erfter Seelforgers Opfer und Wrbeiten darf vie Gemeinde 
wicht vergeffen, und nicht mir gelegentlic) der Bubelteter foll jeer 
ant Witare und im Gebete gedacht werden, fondern fein YWngedenfen 
jet tm Segen fiir alle fommenden Setter. 

Unter det Yeachfolgern des Hochwiirdigen Herrn H. Meurs fin- 
det ivir Die Hochwiirdigen Herren Crnejt Zechenter, 3. St. unabjeb- 
barer Neftor der St. Peter und Beauls Gemeinde in RNanjas City, 
Mo., it den Sahren 1869—1871; Wt. Bujch von 1871—1876; §. 
Willenbrint von 1S76—1878; Y%f. Pauf von Sanuar 1879—1891; 
©. Thobe vom 25. Februar 1891—1897; Sohn Waeltermann von 
Sunt 1897 618 MWiuguft- 1915; So}. Bonfamp vom 28. Wugquit 
hoe att 

Sur 3eitweiltgen Miijteliing, be3w. Vertretung die hochwitrdigen 
Serren Venfamin WX. Tannrath, Hy. Geers, Louis O. Wodrtan. 


Die nene Kirdhe. 


Durch die Bejtrebungen des hochwiirdigen Vaters Waeltermann 
und die Opferwilligkcit der Gemeinde wurde eS ermodalicht, im Sabre 
1913 dte neue Kirde gu bauen und gu vollenden. Liejelbe ijt ein 
Sdhmucajten, eine der jcehonjten Rirdhen in der Crgzdtozeje, ein 
wahrer Gottesdom. Dtefelbe tit der Stolz der Natholifen und der 
Stadt. Ueber deren jfeterliche Einwethung berichtete die ,,%merifa“ 
ait. LL Stat 49132 

GSflasqoiwtw, Mo, — Win Bfingitfonntag, 11. Mat, werht der 
Hochiw’jte Erabifcoy Glennon die neue Wartenfircde ein. Las feter= 
fiche Sochaint zelebricrt der Hoch. %. G. Golwecé; Vater FB. H. Brand 
von der St, Wloytins-Gemeinde in St. Louis wird a ‘Deltprediat 
und Vater Hilsmann von der St. Bontfatius - Gemeinde in St. 
Louis abends etmmen Vortrag uber ,,Kirde und Kunjt” balten. 


Die neue Kirche ijt wejtlic) von der alten Nirche wid dem Bfarr- 
Haus auf einer Lerrajje erbaut, welche fich an der Bront derjelben 
durcdhf{ehnittich 544 Fup iiber das Miveau der Strape erhebt und hin- 
ter der Rirche in febr jteiler Form etiva 100 Fup nach der nachiten 
Varallelftrape und dann weitere 100 Fup bis gum Yiffouri-Blup- 
bett abfallt. Die Wront der RKirdhe (Lurm und Taujffapelle einge- 
jehlojjen) erjtrectt jich iiber 60 Buk und die ganze Tiefe de§ Gebaudes 
iber 128 Sub. 

Sie reprajentiert eine einichiftine Wfarrfirde, mit qerade abge- 
{ehlojjenem Chor, mit giwet Cafrijteien und tit an der Front ciner- 
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jeitS durch) etnen verbaltnismapigen frajtigen Zurnt ind anderer- 
feits durch eine Taujfapelle jlanfiert. 

Bwijdhen Turm und Taujfapelle ijt die Orgelbiihne etnqebaut 
nut. dem Treppenaufgang in dem Turme. Ueber der Orgelbihne, 
liber den Blitgeln des Nreugjehtifes und iber dem Chor erheben jie 
Siebel. 

Die innece Breite der Kirche betragt 43144 Sup im LanagjchifT 
und 50 Huh it Kreuzjehift; dte tamere Lange von dem Sauptemgang 
His 3um Triumpfoogen de Chors 96 Sub. Lekterer hat cine-Breite 
bon 2314 Sup bei einer Liefe von 1745 Fup. Das Langjchift hat 
eine fchrage Decke iit modellierter Querrippen und mit gewolbten 
Stichfappen itber oen Gettenjenjtern und iiber dem Rreuatchif{; der 
Shor ijt mit etnent Rreuzqewolbe iibergogen. Die Hohe bom Fupe- 
boden bis zum Eebeitel der Lerke betragt tm Lanagjchitt 37464 Sup 
und im Chor 33 Sup. Dte Kirche bietet auper der Orgelbithne 
Naum fiir 490 Sikplage. 

Der Haupteingang tit durch einen Vorbau an der Witte der 
ront, weitere Cingange befinden fich je einer am Turme, am der 
einen Seite des Kreusfchtyfes qegeniiber dem Bfarrhauje und an der 
einen Safrijtet. 

Cntlang der tweltlichen Haljte a3mijehen Turm und Chor hat dte 
Kirche ein Untergejcdbop, welches cine Winterfapelle (21 Bub bei 48 
wup), die HSeigfamimer und den Kohlenraum enthalt. Die Funda- 
mente und Me Waiuerm de$ Unterbaues jind mit Beton ausqetubrt, 
die deS Oberbaues mit in Bementmortel geleqten harten roten Back- 
fteinen mit Hellgrauen Steinveraterungen und Wbhdecfungen. Die 
Dacher find mit idhwarsblauent Schiefer bedecft. 

Die Kirche tit cin prachtiaer Bau im ftreng gothtjchem Stil. 
Muy dent Hochiten Limnfte der Hiigeljiadt GlaSaow qeleqen, bietet das 
impofante GotteShaus einen berrlichen Wnblicl, bejonders von der 
Cijenbabnbriice itber den Sluk aus gefehen. Das qoldene Kreg 
auf der Spike de8 Tirrmes, welches fich 800 Fu iiber dem Wiijfourt- 
oluije erhebt, tit metlenweit tm Umfretfe jichtbar. 

Die Wande wd Decken der Kirche find in jtilacrechter Weife 
bon dem allbefannten Rirdhenamler W. Rloer von St. Louis mit 
Blattornamenten und Medaillons, Bilder der Hetliqen enthaltend, 
perfehen. Gut qemablte Farben mit reichlichem Goldaiutjak bringen 
die Mrehiteftur in verjtandiger Werje gum vollendeten Musdruck und 
perleihen dem Sanger einen hochit wiirdiqen Wbfch{uy. Cine ganz 
bejfondere Mngiefima bietet die Tauffapelle. Cbenjo verdienen die 
polychromierten Sochreliet - Stationen mit jtilqerechter Umrahmiun- 
qen bejondere Crivahimina. Dietelber wurden von Herrn W. S. 
Raletta pon St. Lorwis qeliefert. Die Feniter find mit ornamentier- 
tem Glas8 verjehen und enthalten theilweife figiirliche Darjtelfungen. 


Die Kfarrjdjule. 


Die Griinding einer Gemeinde ijt oftmals fchwierig geniug; 
deren Erhaltung und Mufbauung mit aber noch jchwierigeren Um- 
jtanden verbunden. MNotwendig zur Erbhaltung ijt an erjter Stelle. 


’ 


BL Rt awaF 
$RQ 4g 


Of bey 


Most Rev. J. J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
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die ‘Pfarrfdhule. BWater Meurs erfannte diejes wohl und fo finden 
wir tht als Geeljorger und als Lehrer tatig in Kirche und Schule. 
Cs it wohl angebracht bet dtejer Gelegenheit und in diefen Beiten 
dle Tolgenoen Serle eines Sranzisfaner-Batres 3u wiederholen: 

/ Ste Bfarrjcile it das Herz der Gemeinde und durchaus not- 
wendig filr Den Vertand und Fortbejtand der Gemeinde. Daher miif- 
jen alle Gemeindentitqlieder fiir die Schule jorgen. Sas fir einen 
artner das Treibhaus (,,Dot- bed“) tt, das ijt flr eine fatholijce 
Semetnde te ‘Lyarridule. Sn Dicter werden die fleinen Wilangen 
gehegt und gepfleat. Mer die Btlangen nicht pileqt, jo lange fie flein 
und gart jind, joll die Gartneret nur aufgeben; er bringt eS dech 3u 
nichts und macht jicher banferott. Wo neben der fatholifchen Kirche 
nicht das Trethhaus der fatholijden Schule jteht, im dem. die Minder, 
die fleinen Btlangzen, berangezogen werden, da jtirbt die Semeinde 
aus. ©8 tt fein Nachwucdhs da. Die alten Natholifen {terber wea, 
die Kirdhenbanfe merden leer, weil die Heraniwadjenden Kinder nicht 
den Blag ihrer Cltern etnnehbmen. Cine folde Gemetide fomnmnie[) 
nicht voran, fondern geht bejtandig den RrebSqang riicfwarts. Cine 
Prarrichule fojtet eld, viel Geld. Diejes Geld bringt aber hHundert 
Brogent Snterejjern.“ 

Unjer bochverehrter, verjtorbener Generalvifar Wiiuhiepen 
machte etnmal die Bemerfung: Sch habe den Hodwiirdig}ten Serr 
Erabijdof viele, viele Sabre auf jeinen Sirmungsreijen bealeitet. 
Rontmen wir an ctien Blawg, wo der Bfarrer wirflic) aearbettet hat, 
wo dte fatholijche Prarrjdule bliibt, da fieht man auch Sortichritt, 
da ijt cine neue Rirdhe, eine neue Schule gebaut. Xn anderen PBlaken 
iit gar fein ortieGritt, es ijt alles noch genau fo tte vor 80 1md 40 
Sabren: die alte, jrhabige Nirche, fetne Brarrjchule, Hochitens em 
feines neies Bfarrvhaus.” 

Nach bem ickten Benjus find tm den Bereitnigten Staaten 
16,564,109 Ratholtifen. €8 follten aber tiber 20 Willtonen fein. 
Wo bleiben mut dite anderen 6 Wlillionen? Dieje find vom Glauber 
abgefallen. Warum? Cin Grund tt, weil neber der Kirche walyr- 
sebute lang feine fatholifjde Brarrjchule qejtanden Hat. weil ibre 
Wachter bltrd waren. , Wenn der VBlinde den Vlinden tubrt, jtiirgen 
Beide in den Mbqrind.“ 

Die Cltern find durch gottliches Gebot ftreng}tens verpf{tchtet, 
ihren Nindern ete fatholifdhe Crgiehung und religiojen Unterricht 
angedeiben gu latien. Deshalb mijjen jie die Kinder in die fatho- 
lijhe Byarridule jebhicfen. 

Wie man dic Kinder erzieht, fo Hat man fie. CEltern, die ihre 
Rinder — fet e8 vor oder nach der feierlichen erjten Hf. Romnuimion 
<— in eine Schule ichicfen, worin feine Neligion gefehrt wird, trov- 
dent fie diefelbe im die Pjarrjejule jenden fonnten, begeben ein qroBes 
Unrecht an den Quidern, woritber jie vor Gott etnmal jtrenge Nechen- 
jchaft ablegen miifien. Golde Cltern begehen ein Verbrechen, wie 
der Brudermord des Rain, indent jie ifre Kinder nicht Leiblich, aber 
qeijtig todten. Der HL. Wpottel Partlus fagt: ,Wenn aber Nemand 
fiir jeine Hausgenofjen (Kinder) nicht Sorge tragt, der Hat den Glau 
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ben verleugnet und ijt jhlimmer als ein Unalaubiger.” 1. Tim. 5. 8. 

Lejen, SdHretben und Rechnen fonnen die Kinder auch in der 
vreifdule fernen. Warunt haben wir Katholiten unjere RKirdhentehu- 
len? Wegen des NReligionsunterrictes. Diefen fann vollitandig 
nur ett Priejter Halter. Die fatholijden Lehrer und Schwejtern er- 
Halten dafiir nicht die nétige Vorbiloung, weil 3u viel andere Hacer 
aut jtudteren jin. Ket verniinftiqer Barrer verlangt aud) bon den 
vebrtrajtet einen ausfuhrlicen Neliqtonsunterridt Dajitr find 
die ‘Briejter, der ‘Brarrer und jeine WXhfijtenten da. Die Sek vejtern 
jind jo wie jo iiherbiirdet, denn Schulbalten ijt Schinderet. Wenn 
das die meijten Eltern nur begreifen wiirden! CES gefehieht Hie und 
da in nichtdentichen Schulen (jelten genug, Gott jet Dank), dak der 
Brarcer den Sehwejtern den gangen Religtonsunterricht iiberlabt. 
Das it nicht das rechte. Dafiir find unfere Schulen 3u fojtbar, 3u 
teuer. Sie jind das viele Geld nur wert, wenn die Briefter der 
Wfarret jelbjt jeden Tag in der Schule find. Die Eltern miiffen aber 
nut Lehrer und ricitern mitwirfen, wird nicht gegen dtefe arbet- 
ten durch abtalliqe Bemerfungen uber die Schule vor den Nindern. 
Wenn man ein Bierd vor den Wagen und ett anderes Hinter den 
Wagen fpannt, dann geht e8 nicht voran. 

Was jollen Cltern tum, wm die Yiattoritat der Lehrer gu unter- 
jttiken? Crjtmal, ivenn die Kinder mm der Sehitle bejtraft warden, 
den Kindern feine Silbe qlauben, weil Kinder febr leicht liigen, 1m 
fic) gu entichuldtgen. Wetmnt ihr Eltern wirflich, wir jtraten ein Mind 
in der Schule blos gui Spap und Beitbertretbh? CStrajt thr ein 
curer Kinder blos zum Spag? Mein. Yun, wir tun das auch nich. 
Wenn et Mind nyo gejtraft wurde, dani veritert nicht den Nop, 
jondern nebint eure fiint Stine etnmal ganz Hitb}ch 3ufanimmen und 
denft: da mu ich mich doch mal erfiundigen, mas da verfehrt it an 
meinen Rinderm. Rommt aber nicht in das Wfarrhaus oder tn das 
Schwelternhaus wie ein brillender Lowe. Es gibt ferne Schulange- 
legenbeit auf Gottes weiter Welt, welche Lehrer und Cltern nicht 
ausaleichen fonnen, wenn die Sache fithl 1nd vernimttta befprochen 
wird. 

Kant da mal an einem Samstag Vorgen irgendwo cine We t= 
ter m8 ‘Bfarrhaus, um jich 3u beflagen, weil cing ihrer Kinder tags 
aubor einige Obrfetgen in der Schule erhalten hatte. Die gute pytaut 
mar febr autgeregt. DeShalb jagte der Barrer Ave ait: rau 
Soundjo, fegen Sie fich mal da auf den Stubl und beantivorter Ste 
mir mal ebrlich die folgende Srage: Wie viele Kinder haben Ste?” 
Antwort: ,,Sehs.” Ziveite Frage: ,Wie lange dauert eS an den 
GSamsStagen, bis Shnen dtefe fechS Nangen den Kopf hei machen, 
bis Sie dite Geduld verlieren und dem einen oder dem anderen nit 
dem Waldhlappen eintge Hiebe iiber den Miicfen geben?” Wntwort: 
,, Serr Barrer, daS fann wohl jon vor neun Uhr morgens 
paffieren.“ Jun gut”, jagte der Bfarrer, ,,da8 nehme tc) Yhner 
auch gar nicht itbel, denn ee Mutter muh Ordnung in thrent Saute 
halten. Uber, liebe, qute Brau, wenn Ste mit Shren fechS Traban- 
ten nicht fertiq werden fonnen, ohne um fich 3u Hauen, ermarten Sie 
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pon der Schulfhwejter wirklich, day fie das ganze Sabr lang — nicht 
nit jechs, jondern mit fechaiq Nindern ferttg werden joll, ohne Hie 
und da mal die Geduld gu verlieren?” — Die gute Frau jagte gar 
nichts mehr; jte jchamte jich etn wenig und machte fich gum Bfarrbaus 
Hinaus. Wljo, meine lieben Eltern, man mup in allen Gachen ver- 
nunttig jen. Gogar dann, wenn ett Rind mal eine Strafe erhalten 
haben follte, welche etwas jcharf und jehwer auSgefallen jein follte. 
Deshalb geht die Welt noch nicht unter. Wir haben ferne Goldwage 
mm der Schule und ihr habt ferne Golomwage in eurem Hauje. Cin 
deutjhes Spriciwort fagt: , Wan mup nicht alles aut die Woldwage 
legen.” 

wit einer, aber auch mur in diefer Bestehung bin ich jo ein hal- 
ber Soztaldemofrat: Sch bebandele das Nind des reichiten Vtamnes 
der Gemeinde genau fo wie das Kind des YXermiten. Und das tun 
Lehrer und Schwejtern auch. Darum fann ich mich in die Ceele Hin- 
ein argern, wenn mir Semand vorivirtt, fen Rind fet gejtratt wor- 
den, weil eS ein Rind armer Eltern fet. Das tit aber gang natiirlich, 
dap ‘Briejter und Lehrer ein Mind, da8 fleikig lernt 1nd -folyfam und 
ordnungsliebend und fronmm tt, Teber baben als ein Nid, das faul 
und bdsartiq ijt. Wenn Yentand, der cine Nlage hat, die Wargen 
aufricdtiq aufmacht, wird er finden, dap der Grund, warm das 
Kind gejtraft oder 3urtiicfgejekt worden ijt, gang wo anders al$ in jet- 
ner Wrmut gelegen ijt.” 

Wahrend tn den erjten Sabren die Byarrjcule von weltlichen 
Lehrern gelettet wurde, bertey der focdw. Vater H. Willenbrin€ odie 
Schiveftern vont Kojtharen Blute von O'Fallon, um fernerhin dte 
Leitung der Cchule gu ibernehmen. Ceit dem Yahre 1884 haben die 
Schweftern der hl Urfula unter manchen Opfern und Entbehringen, 
aber mit fichtlichem Crfolge, der Echule vorgeftanden. Die erfte 
Oberin war Mutter Charles, feit den Tegten 18 Vabhren Mutter 
Thomafine, die am 28. AWirguit ibr jilbernes Subitlaum bHter feterte. 


Die qeijtlidjen Sohne der Gemeinde. 


Von den hochwiirdigen Herren, welche die St. Marien-Gemeinde 
als ihre Seimat betrachten, eriwahnen wir die folgenden Briider 1110 


Meffer. 
Wen Wrreort a gy. pe het s: 


Vater Frig BeterS wurde geboren zu Haltern, Wejtfalen, im 
Wpril 1873. Dort bejuchte er die Clementarfchule und erbhielt mn der 
dortigen Btarrfirche die erjte Hf. Rommunion. Wm Sabre 1889 
reifte er mit jeiner Mutter und feinen Briidern nach Xmerifa and 
fam direft nach Glasgow. Dem Mufe de8 Serrn folgend berettete er 
fich auf den Priejterjtand vor. Seine erjten Lehrer waren die Hochw. 
Herren Paut und Thobe. Die flajjifchen Studien vollendete er im 
St. Francis Solanus College gu Quincy, worauf er fich dann Zur 
Vollendung der Studien gum Kenrid Geminar in St. outs begab, 
au dejien ,,erften” und auc) begabtejten Gchiilern er geborte. Sm 
Sabre 1898 wurde er 3um Priejter gerweiht und. feterte jetne ‘Brimis 

in Der St. Marien Rirdhe 3u Glasgow am Herz Sefu Velte, den 17. 
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Sunt 1898. Geine erjte AUnftellung erbtelt er alS Wiftitent in Sef- 
ferjon City, Vio. Mach eintgen Sabren wurde er vom Hochw’{ten Cr3- 
bijdhof S. S. Glemrmon nach Sranflin County gefandt als Btonter- 
Wriefter, wo er die Gemeinde von Glemnonville griindete und Kolo- 
nijationSarbeit fitr die fatholifcen Wiijieoler fener Gegend itbernahnt. 
Unter jehweren Opfern tit es thm qelungen, dort cine blithende Ge- 
meinde, mit fehoner Kirche und guter Bfarricule gu erricjten. Cin 
,Swamp Wpojtel” follte er genannt werden. 


jeeve 3 Oy to Gb eters: 


Vater Sohannes Peters wurde geboren gu Haltern m1 Wejttalen 
int Mat 1875. Wie jein oben erwahnter hochiw. Bruder begann auch 
er jeine Studien hier und vollendete diefelben im ‘Priejterfeminar 3u 
St. Louis. Smt Sabre 1902 wurde er geweiht und prinigterte tn der 
Hiefigen ‘Bfarrfirdhe am 15. Sunt. Machdem er mehrere Sabre als 
Wffiftenspfarrer an der Fran3 von Sales-RNirdhe geivirft hatte, be- 
traute ibn der hochw’jte Ersbifchot mit der Griimdung emer neuen 
Gemeinde in St. Qouis, der Gemeinde zum Hl. Sohannes des Lar 
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fers. Obwohl wobhlbeftallter Stadtpfarrer in allen Wiirden, findet 
auch) Sather Sohn die Viirden des PVionter-Lriejters. 

Leider fonnen iwir jein BVildnis nicht erlangen, um es diejer 
Sfi33e beigutiigen, da felbjt temne Schwefter, Frau Wilhelm Wejthues, 
ung verfichert, daB feine diefer Vanitaten vom Father Sohn jemals 
zu erlangen war, 

Meb. Sofeph GB. Wejthues. 


Worte bewegen. VBeifpiele aber reifen hin. Den Onkeln folgt 
der Metfe. Der Hochwiirdige Herr Sojeph G. Wejthues erblicfte das 
Licht der Welt im trauten, tapjeren Vaterlande 31 Greven, Weftfa- 
fen, am 14. Sanuar 1884. Geine Eltern, Serr Wilbelin Wejihies 
und Gemabhlin Cherejta, geborene Beters, famen im Sahre 1892 nach 
Wmerifa und jiedelte jich in Glasgow an, wo fie auch jest noch aut 
etner der fchonjten Villas Haus und Hof verwalten und 3u den ge- 
fhagtejten Wtitgliedern von Gemeinde und Rirchfptel gebsren. 
roather Soe” empfing die erjte Hf. Nommumion in der hHtefigen 
Prarrftrdhe am 2. Sunt 1895. Schon Ffrith entfchlotjen, ein Briejter 
de$ Herrn zu werden und ihm am WAltare 3u dtenen, beqann er jeine 
Studien unter Vather Waeltermann und begab jtch dann gum St. 
grancts Collegium gu Quincey, Sll., um unter den ebriwtirdigen 
ranzisfaner Satres feine flafjtiden Studien 31 vollenden. Bhifo- 
fophie und Theologie jtudierte er tm KRenricf Seminar in St. Louis, 
‘tad deren Bollendung er die hl. Prtefterwweihe erhielt. Sein erftes 
hetliqes Opfer brachte er dem Herrn dar in der St. Wtarten Kirche 
am 16. Suni 1907. Nachdent er furze Beit in St. Louis als Wififtent 
an der St. Sherejia g irche war, See auch ihm der Mitttrag gegqe- 
ben, alS Geeljorger 3u wirfen in Rabofa und anderen 12 Stationen 
und die Befchiverden deS apottolijchen Mlijfionars zu erdulden. Ge- 
gempartig it er alS erfter Kaplan an der OSL. Dreifaltiqfeits Nirche 
in St. Qouts angeitellt. 


Jeb. George Ludmig gugel. 


Georg Buagel, geboren gu Glasgow, Mto., am 28. Movember 
{869 von den Cheleuten Hetnrich Sugel und Helena geb. Lillmann. 
Mach Mbjolvierng der Pfarrjcehule machte er 3 Sahre Privatjtudtum 
unter der Wafficht deS mim verftorbenen, allgemein beliebter und 
wobhlbefannten Hochiw. Xiuiton Baucl. Sim September 1894 wan- 
derte er nach Quincy, SIL, um dort jeine flafjijchen Studten im 
darauffolgenden Sabre, 1895, 3u abjolvieren. YMachdem er dret 
Wonate in Curopa feine Vatan3-Gchulferien 3zubracdte, trat er im 
Renric-GSeminar ein und wurde dajelbjt im Sabre 1900 gum ‘srie- 
jter geweiht. — Seine erjte Stelle war als Stellvertreter an der 
St. Engelbert’ Gemeinde 3u St. Louis, Mo., wo er auch jpater als 
Wifijtent angejtellt wurde. Ytach gwei Nabhren, 1902, wurde er von 
dent Soc. Migr. General-Vicar WiibGiepen als WM7fijtent an der 
St. Fran3 von Gales Gemeinde angejtellt, wo er nach dem Tode 
des How. Vater Lub, 1908, als Yomini}trator der Gemeinde von 
dem Hoch’ jten Crabij}chojt ernannt wurde. — Sm Herbit 1903 er- 
nannte thn der Hochw’jte Erabifchof zum Barrer der Herz Seju Ge- 
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membde 3u Dzora, Ste. Genevieve County, Mio. Hier wirfte er dret 

und ein balb Sabre, und bate dafelbit ein jehdnes Sechul- amd 

Schwejternhaus. Sm Sabre 1907 iibernahm er die WBfarrjtelle 3u 

Rrafow, Sranflin County, Wlo., wo er noch gegenwartiq wirft. 
Reb. Sohn Sugel. 

Jev. Sohn Fugel, geboren ant 7. Februar 1864 5 zum Wriefter 
geweibt ait 17.) sunteloo4es eit Deis \aupeneoo me rarter vol 
Vienna, VNto., wojelbft er die jchine neue Kirche erbaute. Waruch ijt ev 
Jiedafteur der dajelbjt Herausgegebenen Zeit}chrift ‘Home Enter- 
Dlise.” 





Wioge der Nuf des GSetlandes: Sth habe euch erwablt”, noch an 
viele Knaben und Sunglinge diejer Gemeinde ergehen und befolgt 
werden, mt hm als treue eo in jernem Weinberge gu dtenen. 





Sejamtzabhl der Hochgetten in Ss fepien oO sabre: 3.' 2) 2.08 175 
Gejamtzah! oer Lodesfalle in. den legten 50 Vahren......... 181 
Gefamizahl der Taufen in den lebten 50 Vahren........... 901 





Cin oer quter ©hrijt, 
Sum Y eet es rift. 
Cin renee tee Sobn 
Des a iments r obi. 








Nan heibt Si Pariier qut, 
sie: Wrutter smancaal rubt. 





Wer ehrlich, treu und oaereware it, 
Den’ Gliicl mit retchem pean muipt. 
Cin gutes Mitglied oer Gone 
Wird jets auch haben viele BSreunde. 








Wn die Toten. 


Sit der Erde WMlautter}cho} Ueber curen Grabern ftebt 
Schlummert jekt im Brieden, Kreuz und Sieqeszeicdjen, 

Was die Crd’ gegeben. Das euch Hoffnung fiindet. 
Wher eucr Seelen Loos, Cinjt, wenn dicfe Welt vergebt, 
Gott Hat e8 ent{dteden. Sollt empor thr ttetqen, 

Sit e8 ew’ ges Leben? Wo ihr Sefus findet. 


wetern wir et Subelfeft, 
We wir’s tun Hienteden, 
Seid ibr nicht vergeffen, 
Sejus, der euch Hat erlojt, 
Mio’ endl HSiminelsfrieden 
Liebevoll gumejjen 
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General Outline of the Catholic Church 


in the United States. | 


El 


Who that is interested in the progress of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, can not fail to note with pride and pleasure 
its steady growth, its wide-spread influence, and its permanent 
establishment from one ocean to the other. 

So to make our historical sketch better understood and, we 
trust, more instructive and profitable, we shall start out with a 
somewhat broad outline of the history of the Church in the 
United States. In so doing, we need not look up very old, dusty 
and musty documents, because the history of our land is enclosed 
within a comparatively short space of time. 

It may seem rash, if we make the assertion, that the Cath- 
olic Church is the oldest organization in the United States, and 
what is more, the only one that has continued its salutary influence 
along the self-same lines and principles throughout the succeed- 
ing ages. The records of the past are with us. In traversing 
the pages of history, we have no chasms to leap, no deserts to 
cross, At-every step ‘in its progress, we ind = thewsamen@) @ 
Church—the same faith—the same worship still pre-eminent in 
the Christian world. Time tells us a glorious story—one that 
has appeared on the scene of action from the earliest time to the 
present day. 

It was the Catholic Church that announced the Savior to 
almost every tribe, and first raised altars to God. By her mis- 
sionaries and priesthood, and her religious institutions she has 
left her stamp in the appellations of numerous cities, rivers and 
other natural features of our land. The Catholic Church has 
ever pursued the course of enlightening and directing the people 
in the way of justice. She was found upon the alert at the very 
dawn of our country’s history. She began her divine mission 
when the first human beings of whom there is any record, appear 
on the coast of Iceland and Greenland. 

These were the Northmen, so named because they had come 
from the northern part of Europe. Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. While some cf them cruised along the coast of Murope, 
and entered the Mediterranean, and reached even Constantinople, 
others sailed westward and landed on the above mentioned 
islands, and founded prosperous colonies. As early as 874 we 
find them well established in Iceland. One century later, villages 
were built along the coast of Greenland. Leif Ericson, a convert 
to the Catholic Church, while making a brief visit from Green- 
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land to Norway, where Christianity had taken a deep root, under. 
the zealous work of missionaries, was successful in engaging 
some priests to accompany him on his return to Greenland. They 
converted the settlers and colonists of both Iceland and Green- 
land. ‘The spirit of adventure led the Northmen to forge on- 
ward in sailing southward, and sight another unknown land called 
Vinland. Yea, it is said that they even proceeded as far as Rhode 
Island. Whatever their discovery may have been, the records of 
them are lost. But the historic fact is affirmed that about the 
year 1112, under Pope Paschal II, Eric Gnupsson was appointed 
Bishop of Greenland and Vinland, and that for three hundred 
years the Church was maintained in this country with a regular 
succession of Bishops, whereupon traces of Greenland passed 
from the knowledge of Europe. Suffice it to say, that Catholic 
taith, Catholic worship, Catholic life were known in America 
long before the discovery of Christopher Columbus. } 


DISCGVERY OF AMERICA. 


The later part of the fifteenth century is a period of great 
importance in our country’s history. France, after having warred 
with England for one hundred years, was then at the beginning 
of a strong national life. Spain, having won many victories over 
the Moors, held the first place among the nations of Europe. 
Spain and France, two republics, waged war for the supremacy 
of the sea. A great disaster in the year 1453 occurred. A bar- 
baric tribe of Tartars, called Turks, appeared before the walls 
of Constantinopel, and besieged the mighty city with two hundred 
thousand men, and it fell without resistance. ‘The cross, the 
emblem of Christianity, on the Church of St. Sophia, was re- 
placed by the crescent, the emblem of Mohammedanism, and it 
remains to this day. ‘Thus the gateway to the Black Sea was in 
the hands of the barbaric Tsirks; the routes of the Genoese, and 
Venetian trades were closed to the great Eldorado. A new route 
to reach India had to be made. 


In the fair city of Genoa, Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of the New World, was born. Columbus, in the midst of 
the life around him, developed an earnest love for the sea, and 
at fourteen years of-age, he entered upon ‘a seafaring lites In 
1473 he reached Lishon, Portugal, at-that time the chien centre 
of the spirit of discovery and adventure in Europe. Hearing the 
navigators and explorers tell of the large sums of money spent 
in spreading geographical knowledge, and their endeavors to find 
a new and shorter route to the Indies, Columbus suggested a 
solution to the problem. Destined by God, after many trying diff- 
culties, Columbus succeeded, and with the assistance of the Fran- 
ciscan monks, and Queen Isabella, and King Ferdinand of Spain, 
secured the means of fitting out the memorable fleet, which he 
called the Pinta, the Santa Maria, and the Nina. 
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On the night beiore the discovery of the first land, after the 
Salva Regina had been chanted, according to his biographers, the 
Admiral made an impressive address to his crew. His speech 
must have been one of the most Catholic orations ever delivered 
in the New World. It has not been recorded, it can never be 
invented. We can, indeed, conceive what a lofty homily of con- 
fidence in God such a man so situated would be able to deliver. 


We can imagine, we see him as he stands on the darkened 
deck of the Santa Maria, his thin locks lifted by the breeze already 
odorous of land, and his right hand pointing onward to the west. 
We almost hear him exclaim: “Yonder lies the land! Where you 
can see only night and vacancy, I behold India and Cathay! ‘The 
darkness of the hour will pass away, and with it the night of 
nations. Cities more beautiful than Seville, countries more fertile 
than Andalusia, are of vonder. There lies the terrestial paradise, 
watered with its four rivers of lite; there hes the golden Ophir, 
from which Salomon drew the ore that adorned the temple of the 
living God; there we shall find whole nations unknown to Christ, 
.to whom you, ye favored companions of my voyage, shal! be the 
first to bring the glad tidings of great joy proclaimed “of old by 
angels’ lips to the shepherds of Chaldea’.” 

But, alas! who shall attempt to supply the words spoken by 
such a man at such a moment, on that last night of expectation 
and uncertainty—the eve of the birthday of a New World. 

Columbus and his companions landed on the morning of the 
t2th of October, 1492, on the little island which he called San 
Salvador. His three boats conveyed him to the shore; over each 
boat floated a broad banner, blazoned with “a green cross.” With 
joy and thanksgiving he stepped upon the new found land, and 
holding in his hand the banner of Spain, he took possession of 
the Island in the name of that country. The natives were unlike 
any he had ever seen. Believing he had reached the East Indies, 
he called the natives Indians. He remained for some time, but 
desiring to return, he set sail, and reached Spain March 15, £493. 
Columbus made three subsequent voyages to the New World; 
to these expeditions he was appointed Admiral of the king’s 
viceroy. 

Columbus never knew that he had given to mankind a New 
World. He died May 20, 1506. 

Amerigo Vespucci, a merchant and traveler of Florence, was 
the first one to describe it as a separate continent, and this is how 
the New World was called America. 

What visions of glory would have broken upon the mind of 
Columbus, could he have known that he had discovered a new 
continent, equal in size to the whole of the old world in magni- 
tude, and separated by two vast oceans from the earth hitherto 
known by civilized man! And how would his magnanimous spirit 
have been consoled amidst the afflictions of age, and the cares of 
penury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice of ungrate- 
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ful friends, could he have anticipated the splendid empires which 
were to spread over the beautiful world he had discovered; and 
the nations, and the tongues, and the languages which were to 
fill its lands with his renown, and to revere and bless his name to 
the latest posterity. 


Tribute To ISABELLA, QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


In the foreground of American history there stand these 
three figures—a Sheeks a mariner, and a monk. Might they not 
be thought to typify Faith, Hope, and Charity? The lady referred 
to hes is especially deserving of honor; auspiciously, ‘then, wre 
page appended to our historical sketch. 

In the midst of a general incredulity the Almighty infused 
into the heart and mind of Jsabella, Queen of Spain, the spirit of 
intelligence and energy. She saw in the discovery of the New 
World a widening of the kingdom of God on earth. When all 
others abandoned the Genoese ‘sailor, and were expatiating on the 
cost and inconvenience of such an expedition, her Highness, on 
the contrary, pushed him at court, and gave him all the support 
in her power. 

And what were the distinguishing qualities of this foster- 
mother of American discovery? Fervent piety, unfeigned hu- 
mility, profound reverence tor the Holy See, a spotless life as a 
daughter, a mother, wife and queen.- She is one of the most 
beautiful characters in the pages of history. Her holy life had 
won for her the title of “the Catholic.” Other queens have been 
celebrated for their beauty, for magnificence, for learning, -or 
good fortune, but the foster-mother of America alone, of. all the 
women of history, is called ‘the Catholic.” 


DISCOVERIES OF SUBSEQUENT EXPLORERS. 


While Columbus had not the satisfaction of seeing the great 
and far-reaching consequences of his courageous undertaking, he 
had stirred up other adventurous spirits, and thus laid the founda- 
tion to all the discoveries of subsequent explorers imbued with 
the same fervor of sacrifice and religion. 

There resided at Bristol, Eneland, an Italian, John Cabot, 
who was commissioned by Henry V II, king of England, tovseek 
a northwest route for trade. Cabot ‘sailed May, 1497, and on 
reaching the New World, discovered the main land of North 
America, probably on the coast of. Labrado, June 24. A year 
later with his son Sebastian, he returned and explored the coast 
as far south as Cape Hatteras. These brought to America the 
first English speaking Catholics. 

After the voyages of the Cabots almost one hundred years 
were allowed to pass before any explorations were again under- 
taken by the English. But in the year 1576 an attempt was made 
to find a northwest passage to the East. The next year a second 
expedition was planned, four vessels set sail, and made land in 
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October, 1578. Passing the coast of Mexico and California, they 
landed near the present city of San Francisco, claimed the coun- 
try in the name of the British crown, aid called it New Albion. 
Other subsequent voyages were made by the English, and also 
attempts of colonizing in Virginia. The only principal good 
results of these explorations, the shorter routes, were found, and 
the second circumnavigation of the globe was made by way of 
Good Hope. 

The first Spanish expedition into North America was led 
by Ponce de Leon. ee Easter Sunday, 1513, he came in view 
of the coast of St. Augustine, and called the land Florida, the 
Spanish name for Easter. He hurried back to Spain to report 
his discovery, and receive wider powers and privileges. In 1521 
he sailed with two vessels, and was accompanied by several mis- 
sionaries, who.came to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
colonists, and convert the natives.. During the year 1524 other 
bold and adventurous navigators led expeditions and made exten- 
sive explorations along the coast of the Atlantic and westward 
to the present state of Arkansas. 


The Philippine Islands came into the possession of the 
United States in the vear 1899, but they enjoyed the light of 
Christianity as early as 1521. When Magellan landed at Cebu, 
after making the first circumnavigation of the globe, the Augus- 
tinian monks, who accompanied him, opened a mission, and bap- 
tized several hundred of the natives and their king. This was on 
the Island of Luzon, where the first convent was built. 

Of the nations of Europe that competed for a supremacy in 
the New World, none has left a more interesting record than 
Spain. Her passage through North America is tinged with 
romance, whether viewed in the religious or secular sphere, and 
borders on the marvelous. She owned at one time the territory 
stretching from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and northward to 
the present state of Oregon, and the territory stretching east- 
ward from the Mississippi to the Atlantic coast, and northward 
to the Carolinas. The results of her discoveries and explorations 
were profitable and glorious for the crown of Spain, and more 
glorious still for the Catholic Church. 


In 1523, Francis I, king of France, desiring to obtain a share 
of territory in the New World, began the national movement by 
sending Verrazano, a native of Florence, but now in the French 
service, on a voyage of discovery. 

It was this same corsair, who in 1522 had captured a Spanish 
galleon on its way from Mexico to Spain with a freight of gold. 

Early the next year he crossed the Atlantic, and touched the 
American coast near Cape Fear in North Carolina, skirting it 
northward, noticing the Chesapeake and the Hudson River, and 
finally landed on the coast of Rhode Island. 

Jacques Cartier. — This bold sailor, in a first voyage, 1534, 
ascended the St. Lawrence as far as the Island of Anticosti, mak- 
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ing a second transatlantic passage in 1535, he entered the Bay of 
Belle Isle, and called it St. Lawrence, from the saint of the day. 
As the winter was approaching, he and his crew returned to 
France. 

Cartier prepared at once for a second expedition, and May 
16, 1535, he returned to the St. Lawrence. Entering the mighty 
river, he sailed onward, passing the Saguenay, and stil! farther, 
the towering promontory, with its bold cliffs, rugged against the 
sky,—the heights where later rose Quebec. Sailing on, he landed 
at an Indian post, and ascended an elevation, back of which rose 
a majestic mound, that Cartier named Mound Royal, the present 
city of Montreal. Ihe object of the enterprise was to form 
settlements and convert Indians to Christianity. 

It was fully fifty years after Cartier’s expedition that France 
was successful in planting colonies on the. shores of the New 
World. Happily she found a fit agent in one who was a soldier, 
a navigator, a courtier, a scientist, an enthusiastic Catholic, and a 
knight high-minded and brave. — Samuel de Champlain made 
his first voyage to the Northwest in 1603. This scientific explorer 
came with the desire to Christianize and civilize the Indians. In 
1608 he laid the rocky eminence of Quebec. In the vear 1614 the 
Recollects came to minister to the spiritual wants of the settlers, 
and to tame the savages, and teach them. Justly has Champlain 
been named “The Father of New France.” 

Explorers as adventurous and as lion-hearted as ever, were 
Cortez, Pizarro, DeSoto, Duluth, Hennepin, and Coronado, and 
contributed each a link during three quarters of a century. Joliet, 
with his no less adventurous companion, Father Marquette, were 
early in the field of exploration, and the conquest to win souls. 
Marquette arrived in the year 1669 at the mission St. Ignatius, 
from which he set out in company with Joliet for the voyage 
down the Mississippi, the river that has made his name immortal. 
In two canoes they pressed the bays and rivers, passed over the 
Wisconsin, and emerged on the broad bosom of the mighty 
“Father of the Waters,” May, 1673. This was the Mississippi 
as called by the Indians, but named by Father Marquette, Con- 
ception. 

La Salle, the boldest of them all, in 1673 carried the empire 
of France from the coast of the Alleghanies to that of the Rock- 
res, and.from Lake Michigan down to the blue warm waters of 
‘the Golf of Mexico. 

Second only to ee among the feroe of Americar 
Flistory, stands Robert Cavelier de la Champlain, as he had 
opened the way to the Great Lakes, so La Salle completed the 
discovery of the Mississippi, and added to the French possessions 
of the vast province cf Louisiana. 

Thus did the French belt the interior of North America from 
Quebec to New Orleans with their forts, trading-posts, and mis- 
sions. Also another route running from the St. Lawrence to 
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New York Bay—a line made by the Richelieu River, Lake George 
and the Hudson, a continuous water-way. Along this route were 
the fortunes of France and America fought many a year with 
varying vicissitudes of defeat and victory, and finally lost. but if 
the dominion of France has disappeared from our soil, she has 
left in the Annals of our country imperishable monuments of the 
heroism and the apostslic spirit of the Explorers and missionaries. 
To the early missionaries, anc a later missionary we will now 
turn our attention. 


JsarLy MissIoNARIES 


It was neither commercial enterprise nor royal ambition that 
carried the missionaries into the heart of our Continent; the 
motive was religion. Religious enthusiasm and zeal made the 
conquest of the wilderness. 

Spain, while extending her empire throughout the New 
World, was actuated by regard for Christianity and more by the 
desire to spread it. 

As early as 1538, from Spain, six hundred as well-born and 
brave men as ever marched beneath the banner, sailed to the New 
World under the command of Hernando de Soto. Among the 
number were twelve missionary priests, who came to instruct the 
savages to Christianity. Eight years later came the Dominican 
Fathers, one being Las Cases, one of the most remarkable mis- 
sionaries ever sent to the New World. The noblest conquest ever 
made by the Spaniard in the New Missionary World is a lasting 
tribute to this great son of St. Dominic. 

Later Franciscans took up the field, 1577. Not only did they 
labor as preachers of the gospel, and die martyrs to their duty, 
but they also reduced and put into print some of the many dia- 
lects. This was the palmy period, from 1625 to 1700, of Cath- 
olicity in Spanish An:erica. 

An attempt to found a mission on Chesapeake Bay was made 
by the Jesuits under Father Segura, 1576. Scarcely had they 
learned the Indian language and opened schools, when they were 
put to death. Other missionaries took up the work of Evangeliz- 
ing, although fearful persecutions broke out from time to time, 
and the missionaries fell victims to the fury of the savages. 

Years before the Pilgrims landed in Cape Cod Bay, the 
Catholic Church had been planted by missionaries from France, 
in the eastern moiety of Maine. 

The first missionaries among the Hurons were Fathers De 
Doebeuf, Daniel and Lallemand — all fell glorious martyrs of 
their devoted zeal. Father Jogues had first planted the cross in 
Michigan. His fate though disasterous was glorious. He was 
taken prisoner, and for days and nights he was abandoned to 
hunger and every kind of torment which petulant youth could 
contrive. An ear of corn was thrown to the good Father, and to 
the blade there clung little drops of dew, or of water—enough to 
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baptize a captive neophyte. Thus did the banner of our holy 
Catholic faith spread over the New World. The missions 
stretched westward along. Lake Superior to the waters of the 
Mississippi. 

In 1660 Father Kené Ménard set out on his missionary la- 
bors, and after incredible hardships,—fording rivers, penetrating 
the trackless forests, suffering from heat and cold,—he reached 
the south shore of os Superior. Here he found a mission. 
“The nearest altar of the living God,” to that raised by his aged 
and intrepid hand, was at Santa Fe, Maryland, oe Montreal. 
So the aged and saintly Father Ménard stood alone in the heart 
of the continent, wit!: no fellow priest, and scarcely a fellow man 
of European race within a thousand miles of him. 

mies Claude :\lionez, superior of the western missions, 
carried the gospel to Wisconsin and Michigan. Here by his teach- 
ing and instruction he bronght the Indians to the ways of civiliza- 
tion and the true worship 


The Indian World was the parish for the devotedly zealous 
and dauntless missionaries. And although the Fathers served so 
faithfully, most of them met violent deaths at the hands of the 
savages whom they had come to help and bring to salvation. 


To say a word with regard to the end of the mission period 
or rather its decline, was due to the jar of political jealousies and 
human avarice—these arrested the work of God when it was in 
its greatest fervor of progress and was waxing strong to reach 
its perfection in time. One mission tribe destroyed another, and 
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one mission tribe, the Iroquois, have been destroyed by the 
Europeans. 

The country they once owned, and whence they ruled the 
Continent, is now the heart of the Empire State,—New - York, 
the great highway over which millions of Europeans have passed 
to the conquest and occupation of the great West. | 

At any rate, this may be said with certainty: that there was 
“not a tribe in all the extent of the United States to which the 
gospel was not preached by Catholic missionaries from the year 
1520 down to the time of our War of Independence; and again, 
this: that many a red man fell away from the faith, once held 
by his fathers, in the inevitable and often cruel fight before, and 
as already stated, the incoming tide of European immigration ; 
and, again, this: that the missionaries of the old Church are now 
once more at work among the Aborigines, parked in their 
reservations, to preserve the fruits of the labors of their pre- 
decessors, and to reclaim to Christianity and civilization the sad 
remnants of a race, once the masters of this splendid domain, 


ARCHBISHOP: CARROLL. 


Most Reverend John Carroll was born in Maryland 1735 
and educated for the most part abroad. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the Society of Jesus. In 1773, on the suppression of 
the order, he went to England. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion he returned to America to aid his native land in its struggle 
for freedom. He was a member of the embassy sent by 
Congress to Canada in 1776. In 1784 he was appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of the United States. - Five years later he was con- 
secrated Bishop, and in 1808 was named Archbishop with four 
suffragan dioceses: Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and Bards- 
town, Kentuky. 

His saintly life and intense patriotism endeared him to the 
_ father of the republic, especially to Franklin and Washington. 

Archbishop Corroll was wlestined “te be citi) oir lands ihe 
providential man of Catholicity, as Washington of democracy; 
in these representative leaders Catholicity and democracy were 
to join hands, and to give to the Old World on this new field of 
life, wrested two hundred and fifty years before Columbus, from 
the terrors of the ocean, the spectacle of the old faith and of a 
new political form growing side by side in wonderful strength 
and harmony. 

The year following his visit to England, 1774, saw him in 
the prime of manhood, back in his mother’s home in Rockville, 
Montgomery County, Md. 


WASHINGTON AND CARROLL. 


On the death of Washington, 1799, Bishop Carroll ordered 
the 23th of February to be celebrated as a day of mourning. Of 
late years some Catholic writers have claimed that Washington 
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died a Catholic. At inost, we may perhaps say that he was think- 
ing of such a step before death overcame him; for Carroll-—our 
authority for the statement is Gilmary Shea — compares him to 
“the young Emperor Valentinian, who was Senha of life be- 
fore his initiation into the Church.’ Carroll’s discourse on the 
occasion of Washinzton’s death was considered at the time a 
master-piece, and is undoubtedly one of the finest eulogies ever 
pronounced on “the father of his country.” ‘These two great men 
were bound by ties of mutual respect, and none could speak more 
understandingly and feelingly of the great general and President 
than the great priest and bishop; both are types of our earliest 
and best Americanism. Mr. Curtis, the adopted son and heir of 
Washington, described the relations of Carroll and Washington 
in a fone to Dr. White which is to be found in the appendix to 
Darras’s “History of the Church”: “From his exalted worth as 
a minister of God, his stainless character as a man, and, above 
all, his distinguished services as a patriot of the Revolution, De 
Carroll stood. high——very high—in the esteem and affection of 
the pater patriae.” 

The grateful Catholics presented to Washington after his 
election to the Presidency, 1789, an address signed by Bishop 
Carroll on behalf of the clergy, by Charless Carroll, Daniel Car- 
roll, Dominick Lynch, Thomas Fitzsimmons, signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, on behalf of the laity, to which 
“the father of his country’ made a reply that is among the 
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classics of the land, and one of the most preciotts heirlooms. It 
is a singular, not to say providential, coincidence that Washing- 
ton and Carroll came to their offices at the same time. (Wash- 
ington was inaugurated April 30, 1789; Carroll was consecrated 
August 15, 1790), and that our political organization was fully 
fashioned in the very year that our Church organization was 
perfected ; coincidence emblematic of that amity and concord that 
have hitherto existed between the Church and the Republic — 
amity and concord which, instead of being obliterated, are 
emphasized by the clean-cut distinction made in our fundamental 
law between the two spheres, the political and the religious. 

In conclusion, John Carroll, Prefect Apostolic,—is appended, 
counterpart Charles Carroll, who became in the political sphere 
as great and illustrious as John in the ecclesiastical ; Charles Car- 
roll, who gave to Carrollton on-the charter of the nationga 
renown as immortal as John gave to Baltimore on the pages of 
Church History. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


If great events were taking place at this time in the sphere 
of religion, events rio less important were happening in the sphere 
of politics. The convention that met in Philadelphia, May, 1789, 
laid in the Constitution of the United States the deep and broad 
foundations of religious equality by the sixth article, abolishing 
religious tests as a qualification for any office or public trust; 
and on first Congress in the same year affirmed the incompetency 
of the federal government in religion by the passing of the first 
amendment: Congress shall make no laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. .In 
bringing about these wise enactments Dr. Carroll had no small 
share. He drew up a memorial to Congress, respecting the 
necessity of some constitutional provision for the pretection and 
maintenance of civil and religious free’om, for which so much 
blood and treasure had been spend. ‘Through the influence of 
Washington the memorial was favorably received; he, more than 
any other man brought about the result. The States—some freely 
and at once, others reluctantly and after some delay—agreed to 
the clause, and thus the penal period for Catholicity closed for- 
ever, never to be reopened so long as the Constitution retains the 
respect and love, and remains the chart of this land. 

Among the signers of the Declaration of Independence were 
the Catholics Thomas Fitzsimmons, Thomas Sim Lee, the war- 
governor of Maryland, Daniel Carroll, the brother of the future 
Archbishop of Baltiniore, and Charles Carroll, who by the affix . 
to the signature, “of Carrollton,” pledged his fortune to the cause. 
Toward 1 the end of his long and noble life he wrote to a descend- 
ant of the Washinyton family, G W. P. Custis, February 20, 
1829: “When I signed the Declaration of Independence, I had in 
view not only our independence of England, but the toleration 
of all sects professing the Christian religion, communicating to 
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them all equal rights. Happily this wise and salutary measure 
has taken place for eradicating religious feuds and persecutions, 
and become a useftil lesson to all governments. Reflecting, as 
you must on the disabilities, | must truly say on the proscription, 
of the Roman Catholics in. Maryland, you will not be surprised 
that I had much at heart this grand design founded on mutual 
charity, the basis of our holy religion. 


That the times were changing, and that a spirit more tolerant 
was coming over the nation was proved not only by the publicity 
and almost official recognition given to the solemn services of the 
Church on certain occasions, and not only by the freedom with 
which the missionaries penetrated to the camp, the fleet, the 
settlements of Catholics all along the seaboard States, but much 
more by the constitutions adopted by the States inmmediately after 
declaring their independence of England. Not all of them, it 
is true, inscribed on their charters religious liberty at this time; 
bigotry dies not quickly. But, at any rate, the first Continental 
Congress (1774) had sounded the key-note: “As an opposition 
to the settled plan of the British administration to enslave 
America, will be strengthened by a union of all ranks of men 
within this province, we do most earnestly recommend that all 
the former differences about religion or politics. ...from hence- 
forth cease and be forever buried in oblivion.” 

Many of the States — Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia, Connecticut — caught up the spirit, removed 
former restrictions on the Catholics, and admitted them to all 
rights of citizenship. ‘This movement toward religious equality 
became universal and complete, however, only after the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1787, in which was adopted the present 
Constitution of the United States. The dawn had come; yet a 
little while and the fiJl sun will shine above us. 


On THE MIsstIon. 


Away back in the beginning of the sixties, when Jefferson 
City was the terminus of the Missouri Pacific railroad, the ‘late 
Bishop Hogan was a young priest in charge of St. Michael’s 


Church, St. Louis. Imbued with the missionary spirit, Father 


Hogan prevailed upon Archbishop Kenrick to relieve him of 
parochial duty in order to bring the Gospel of the Living God 
into the wilds of the State. 

Starting out on the mission, Father Hogan reached Centre 
Point, after an arduous trip by rail, river and stage route, and 
here, perhaps for the first time in North Missouri, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered by the zealous young priest 
in the only building in the town-—a one story two-room shed, 
with floor and roof of cottonwood boards,. but without plastering 
or the least protection against the elements. Father Hogan con- 
verted one of the dingy rooms into a chapel, and the other did 
duty as combined study and living quarters, while meals were 
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obtained from neighboring farm houses. A few laborers com- 
posed the congregation, and a. crowd from the backwoods would 
turn out on Sunday to “see the priest,’ but illy concealing their 
surprise at their failure in beholding the horns and the other 
paraphernalia then popularly supposed to belong to every well 
regulated Catholic priest. Occasionally one of these people would 
invite Father Hogan to dinner, and Bishop Hogan told of one 
case where the banauet consisted of squash and watermelon, 
spread out on the puncheon floor of the cabin, and served in 
generous portions with the aid of a convenient scythe. “Etiquette 
in vogue in the wilds of Missouri in those days,’ said Bishop 
Hogan, “did not call for knives and forks.” 

The chapel and residence of Father Hogan at Centre Point 
stood upon wooden blocks, the floor being about two feet above 
the ground. The space beneath the floor, hollowed out to some 
depth, was partly filled with stagnant water, affording a delight- 
ful retreat for the hogs of the neighborhood on their frequent 
sallies into town, on pleasure bent. 


“Upon one occasion,” said Bishop Hogan, “having recited 
my office and said iny beads, my attention was called to the fact 
that a fresh crowd of visitors had taken possession of the under- 
ground story, and their antics led me to believe that they looked 
upon the occupants of the upper story as an invador. Soon a 
more than usual racket of biting, squealing and grunting became 
painfully evident, and this, added to the all but unbearable odor 
of the place, completely unnerved me for the moment. Yet I 
might have possibly have held the fort and been victor in the end, 
had not a new and novel attack been made upon me. The master 
hog of the place, a huge fellow, adjusting. his ichy back to the 
floor underneath my feet, his bristles sticking up defiently through 
the cracks, gave me and my little chapel such a rocking and 
shaking that I began to think the end of the world was nigh, at 
least fon me. Realizing that the abomination of desolation was 
in the place, I fled to the woods close by. How I. spent the weari- 
some night, I do not know. In the morning, however, with re-' 
newed courage, meekly and humbly-I went to the poor railroad 
laborers and told thein my pitiful story. They then built a log 
shanty for me, some twelve feet square and eight feet high, built 
it of unhewn timber, leaving openings for a door and for one 
window. <A bedstead. a table and two chairs, made of undressed 
planks from a neighboring saw mill, completed my household 
furniture, and here I read Mass, taught Catechism, and performed 
the other routine of my priestly office.” 


After a few more hardships like the one with the alien 
tenants, Father Hogan finally concluded that Centre Point was 
not destined to be the central point of Missouri, and decided to 
seek other quarters for the spreading of Catholicitv. An Irish 
contractor loaned the young priest a horse which he called “John 
the Baptist,’ by the original owner—a backwoods preacher— 
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evidently with a penchant for the good St. John. Having fol- 
lowed his heavenly patron, St. John, into the wilderness, it is not 
so surprising that the horse so named by the preacher should 
carry Father Hogan into a delightful little town, charmingly 
situated in an open prairie surrounded by woods—Chillicothe as 
it was in 1857, a town of about one thousand inhabitants. Father 
Hogan found that there was one Catholic woman in town married 
to a non-Catholic, a lawyer, the other 999 inhabitants being of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Campbellite “persua- 
sion.” 

From Chillicothe, Father Hogan visited the surrounding 
towns, meeting with soiry disappointment on every side. A deep- 
rooted prejudice existed against Catholics; the poor railroad 
laborers, good Catholics and generous of their slender means, 
were not able to build a church, even though the ground had been 
donated at Chillicothe. The disasterous financial crash of °57 was 
on, the banks were failing throughout the United States; and so, 
the valiant “John the Baptist” was returned to his owner at 
Centre Point, while Father Hogan decided, in the face of every 
obstacle, to maintain his headquarters at Chillicothe. 

Many pathetic scenes were met with by Father Hogan in the 
vicinity of Chillicothe. At one out of the way place, the gentle 
Apostle of the Wilderness found a woman in the last stages of 
a fatal disease, to whom he had administered the Last Sacra- 
ments, the dying woman telling him that he was the first priest 
known to have ventured into the neighborhood of Ten Mile 
Creek. At another rude hut, the good priest baptized two little 
children, acting as sponsor himself, none other being at hand. 
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But perhaps the saddest case of all his years of bitter experi- 
ence on the mission in the wilds of Missouri, was that of a family, 
a mother and several little children, living in a deserted shanty 
along the railroad, where work had long since been abandoned. 
Happening to notice the cabin in his travels, Father Hogan came 
closer to investigate, and, to his horror, found the poorly clad 
children crawling on the bare earthen floor, and near them, in a 
rude bed made of sticks and twigs, and covered with hay, lay the 
mother—speechless and in the last agony of death. Through 
the open door, and through the wide open space between the logs, 
the cold damp wind.was blowing, the. mournful cries of the 
perishing children adding to the desolation of the place. In vain 
the young priest tried to rouse the sufferer to consciousness, and 
then, kneeling by ler bedside,“ he gave Absolution, Extreme 
Unction and the Plenary Indulgence to the departing spirit. 
Hastening to the railroad camp some two miles distant, Father 
Hogan told of the condition of the family in the open stable on 
the river bank, just beyond the hillside; rough but willing hands 
came to the aid of the children, and in time to close the eyes of 
the suffering mother in that last long sleep. Subsequent events 
proved that the husband of the woman had gone some forty 
miles distant in search of work, and when he returned, he found 
his children cared for by stranger hands, and his beloved wife 
sleeping in her grave among the neighboring hills, freed at last 
from the hardships of the pioneer. 

About sixty miles west of the spot where this woman gave 
up her life, the restit of privation and hardship, another touch- 
ing incident came under the notice of the zealous priest, ever on 
the alert for the poverty-stricken and the meek and lowly. An 
emigrant family found shelter in an unoccupied stable, while the 
father journeyed afar on a business venture. With the ground 
covered with snow and the bleak winds of March whistling a 
mournful “Miserere,” the young mother, far from friends or 
from human ministration, gave birth to twins. Father Hogan 
found the mother ere death had laid its blighting hand upon her 
and administered the Last Sacraments. The desolate, cheerless 
stable and the patient mother recalled that other stable — the 
sacred one at Bethlehem—and the young priest baptized the in- 
fants Joseph and Mary. “When the Angel of Death claimed the 
mother: for his own,’ said Bishop Hogan, in after years, “so 
sweet and helpless seemed the little angels, that I fain would 
have folded them in my arms and carried them away to safety 
under the warm folds of my cloak, but He who said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ had a place in heaven for them, and 
mother and children were buried in one grave, on a hillside in 
the northwest corner of Caldwell County, where God and his 
angels may look down forever on the resting place of the humble, 
patient mother and the children of the lowly stable.” 











All Saints’ Church, West Glasgow, Mo. 


After having endured the hardships of the mission life on 
the edge of civilization for about a year, Father Hogan set out 
to build his first church at Chillicothe on the site previously 
donated for the purpose. ‘The plans of the church were agreed 
upon, and the trustful priest, intending to be absent for some 
time on a mission tour, paid the contractor in advance for the job. 
When he returned from the mission through the woods, Father 
Hogan learned that the contractor had left for parts unknown, 
and that the structure he had left could be destroyed by a good 
puff of wind, not to mention the vigor of a Missouri storm. Soon, 
however, the makeshift building was replaced, and the first 
church of either diocese of Kansas City and St. Joseph was built, 
the art glass windows shipped from St. Louis. The beautiful 
windows were not long permitted to shower their delicate rain- 
bow tints over the fair Chillicothe. However, a rather too fervid 
sermon by the zealous pricst against forbidden secret societies, 
bringing a midnight visit from enemies, who destroyed the win- 
dows with a shower of stones—windows prized like pearls from 
afar by the faithful, but an object of hatred to others. Chilli- 
cothe’s first Catholic church then humbled itself.to, its surround- 
ings in the depths of the wilderness, and plain glass replaced the 
gems of art from the metropolis of Missouri. 

The church completed, a cemetery lot was purchased and 
fenced in beneath the shadow of the church and its cross, and 
the first man who contributed to the cause, was likewise the first 
to rest within its confines, having met death that very morning by 
drowning, thus bringing home forcibly to the people the full force 
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and meaning of the words: “Watch ye, therefore, because you 
know not what hour your [,ord will come.” 

Thus began the career of Bishop Hogan, who in his youth 
found consolation in the humble patience and uncomplaining 
poverty of St. Joseph, and who, when elevated to the Bishopric, 
selected the Flight into Egypt for his coat of arms, to be graven 
on his seal. ‘The Nazareth of his youth,” was what the venerable 
Bishop loved to call his missionary years on the Missouri, and it 
is a fact that a priest of the diocese of St. Joseph is reading Mass 
today in one of the same places that did similar duty for Bishop 
Hogan so many years ago. 

At about the same time that the venerable Bishop Hogan was 
making his visits through here, we find also mention made of a 
German priest, the Rev. Father Jos. Meister, who at stated times 
during the year would come and in private homes offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, baptize the children and care for the spirit- 
ual needs of his scattered flock. We have a record signed by 
him in which he testifies to the baptism of John and Joseph Lutz, 
administered at the home of John William Lutz, then at Fayette, 
in the years 1853 and 1856. Father Meister also was the one 
who opened the first Sunday school held at the home of Mr. H. 
Tillman and conducted by some of the older Catholic residents. 

It is said of Bishop Hogan that one day on his journey 
through the bottoms of the' Chariton, he was met by a young man, 
who tried to convince the priest of the futility of his missionary 
labors.. “There are no Catholics here, what then is the use for a 
church?” Pointing to the surrounding country, Father Hogan 
replied: “True, sir, there are-no Catholics here now, but you and 
I may live to see the day when there will be a Catholic church on 
yonder hills and in every bottom.” “Yes, when the Chariton goes 
up streams,” said the other and rode away. The Chariton is yet 
running its accustomed course; but the wanderer who stands on 
the bluffs of the Missouri, and beholds the beautiful churches 
and flourishing congregations of St. Mary’s at Glasgow, All 
Saints at West Glasgow, and the “Immaculate Conception” at 
Aholt, will know that the prophetic words of Father Hogan have 
literally become true. 
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West View of Parochial Residence, Glasgow. 


| City of Glasgow. 


The town of Glasgow was laid out and lots offered for sale 
on the roth of September 1836. The town was named after 
James Glasgow. On the 27th of February 1845, the legislature 
passed “An Act Incorporating the City of Glasgow.” In 1853 
the corporate limits were extended. After the passage of the 
above “Act” the first City Government was formed and H. W. 
Smith was elected first mayor of Glasgow. 

Since the granting of the city charter three additions have 
been made to the Citv. 

In 1817 a town was laid out at the mouth of the Chariton, 
about 2 miles north of the present site of Glasgow. It grew 
rapidly and after a few years became a populous town. After 
Glasgow was founded, the town of Chariton was abandoned and 
its inhabitants and business men inoved here. 


BATTLE OF GLASGOW. 

We shall only attempt in giving an epitomized account of 
the battle fought at Glasgow, Howard County, Missouri, October 
15th, in the year of 1864. 

This memorable engagement took place between a_ small 
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garrison of our troops and the combined forces of the enemy 
under Clark and Shelby. 


--The invasion became quite formidable, and the rebels 
threatened Jefferson City, but Brigadier General C. B. Fisk 
frustrated all the rebel plans for the destruction of the Capital. 

Glasgow was an important military post. On the evening 
of the 13th instant, the steamers West Wind and Benton landed 
at Glasgow. The town was previously garrisoned by a detach- 
ment of the 13th Missouri cavalry and two other detachments 
with Captain Mayo in command. 


Early on the morning of the 15th, the garrison and the 
citizens were aroused from their slumbers by the report of shells 
bursting in the streets. Shells were also fired from the opposite 
side of the river, under the direction of Brigadier General Shelby, 
consisting of about 4000 cavalry and six cannon. Shelling the 
_ town was vigorously kept up, notwithstanding our sharpshooters 
posted on the levee. 


Another force cf the enemy was discovered advancing with 
cavalry upon all the roads; presently they opened with six guns 
from commanding positions, and dismounted in line of battle. 

The little force were quickly disposed to meet the enemy, 
and at once commencing a heavy skirmish fight, retiring slowly 
and disputing the ground inch by inch. Charges were made by 
the regiment of bushwackers, but they were promptly repulsed 
by the gallant 43rd, who behaved like veterans. This line of battle 
extended about one mile. The history of the battle of Glasgow, 
truthfully written, must record only heroism enacted, duty done, 
and patriotism illustrated. 


Captain Samuel Steinmetz, a citizen of Glasgow, who com- 
manded the company of citizens, was shot, and expired in a few 
minutes. His loss was one that was deeply deplored by his fellow 
citizens. Lieutenant George Simmonds lost his life as a brave 
young officer. Ten men were reported killed on our side. 


It is estimated that out of the regimental numbers there were 
several rebel officers killed, and fifty or sixty rebels paid the last 
debt of nature in the fight. 


Ig_conclusion, of the battle of ecron the loyal men of 
North Missouri, however, have had many ‘things to say about it, 
but nothing in the way a censure of the brave hearts who did 
their best to defend it against ten times their number. Glorious 
prestige to the annais of “Historie Old Glasgow.” 


THE First Pastor. 


The few Catholics who had settled here during and after 
the Civil War, felt the necessity of organizing into a congrega- 
tion to obtain a parish church and school that thus they might 
keep and propagate the faith of their fathers. After some watch- 
ful waiting policy a site for the contemplated church was finally 
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choosen. It was on one of the most prominent hills of the City, 
where formerly stood the City Hotel, which was burned during 
the Battle of Glasgow. It was known as the “Smith Hotel.” It 
was built and owned by Mr. Wim. Smith, the father of Mr. Thos. 
Smith, a well known builder and carpenter, who lived many years 
and died at Glasgow. ‘The “Smith Hotel” was burned on October 
15, 1864, during the Conflagration that raged during the battle 
and destroyed so much of the central portion of the City. This 
fire, like many others on that day, had its start from the City hall, 
which had been fired by orders of the commanding officer, Col. 
Chester Harding, to prevent the Government stores of provisions 
and ammunitions from falling into the hands of the Confederates. 


This site was bought by Mr. H. Tillman together with Mr. 
Matthias Schmidt and was then accepted by the small congrega- 
tion. The Most Reverend Archbishop, Peter Richard Kenrick, 
saw the necessity of establishing permanently a parish, and 
entrusted the jurisdiction of it to a newly ordained priest, the 
Reverend Henry Meurs. Shortly after his ordination he arrived 
here, possibly in the months of July or August, as we find his 
signature recording the first baptism here Fy, Joseph, child of 
iit F. Schawo and Catherine Wendeling, with the sponsors 
August Alter and Elizabeth Lutz, on August 12 a. pD. 1866. On 
the : same day he baptized John Henry and Christina Juliana, chil- 
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dren of John Reichaus and Elizabeth Zeltner, with sponsors John 
and Louisa Zeltner and Franz Kuneren and Christina Schmidt. 

Father Meurs’ days at the new place were days of real apos- 
tolic work; and the few notes we have testifying to his labors 
aie abundant proof that he was filied with priestly zeal working 
for the salvations of souls and striving to establish permanently 
here the Church. On his coming here he found neither church 
nor home. Through the kind generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Elenry 
Tillman a comfortable home was provided for him. Several 
rooms in their home were put at his disposal. Here Father Meurs 
erected a temporary altar, here he imstructed the children, here 
he administered the Sacraments, from here he made his regular 
visits to the different outlying missions at Salisbury, Columbia, 
Brunswick, Roanoke, Cambridge and Frankfort. We may add 
here that on January 12, 1916, in this “first church” of Glasgow, 
Mrs. Mary K. Tillman, who had been so kind to the several pas- 
tors of this parish and with her earthly means very generous to 
the material upbuilding of church and school, died peacefully in 
the presence of her children and the present Pastor of St. Mary’s 
She was 83 years old and her memory will always be in benedic- 
tion. We might also add here that Mr. Frank Kuneven, or as he 
is familiarly called ‘Kaiser Franz Joseph,” a brother to the late 
Mrs. M. Tillman, was the valet-of Father Meurs at the Tillman 
home; he mainly attended to the care of horse and saddle of the 
priest, and he is still fond of retaining as a souvenir of pristine 
days small silver spurs, once: belonging to the first Pastor or 
Mary’s. But Mr. Kuneven is not an old man, he is too active; 
still we hope to see him celebrate the “Golden Wedding” on 
November 19th, 1917. 

During the pastorate of Father Meurs, the building of the 
church commenced. Though few in numbers the members de- 
cided to put up a brick building. ‘There was a brickyard then at 
McClinicks, near the Washington Cemetery, and through Mr. 
Fitzpatrick the bricks were bought and paid for at the rate of 
$10.00 per thousand, as Mr. William Brands assures us, who also, 
later on, has done ail the plaster werk in the first church and other 
subsequent buildings of the parish. 

While the church was being builded Father Meurs held serv- 
ices on Sundays in the Public School building, which was gener- 
ously and gladly placed at his disposal for that purpose. "There 
he had the privileye of having the first celebration of the first 
holy Communion on July 7th, “1867. The names of some of the 
First Communicants are: Henry Burdie, Mary Burdie, Frances 
Baier, Sallie Humphrey, Lizzie Lutz, William John Lutz, John 
Bernard laitz;Jesepiy Peter Lutz,fony Lutz. 

Coincident with the building of the first church, Father 
Meurs also commenced the parochial school. ‘Together with Mr. 
Hines he provided for spiritual and secular training of the chil- 
dren. After a very sucecssful missionary pastorate of about 3 
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years, Father Meurs was transferred to Boonville and later on 
to St. Peter’s Church at Jefferson City, Mo., where he died-and 
was buried. From the Records of St. Peter’s Church in Jefferson 
City we learn the following: 

“Rev. Henry Meurs, the successor and compatriot of Fr. 
Meller, came to Jefferson City in March 1875, aiter having 
founded the parish of Glasgow, and been Pastor of Boonville. 
His labors in-St. Peter's parish were brought to an untimely close 
after a year and five months. But ef all the priests (twenty-eight 
in number ) who have toiled in Jefferson City, he alone enjoys the 
enviable distinction of having found a final resting place among 
his loving flock. A plain marble slab in “The Chapel” marks his 
narrow tomb. On it are inscribed the following words: 


Rev. HENry Mrurs, 
Pastor of Jefferson City, ‘Mo., 
Born 
in Mehr, Rhine Province, Prussia, 
Depts 3.Ay Di 1530: 
Ordained May 10, 1866. 
Died August 24, 1876. 
Requiescat in Pace. 
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Father Meurs found a successor to continue the good work 
which he had commenced in the person of the Very Rev. Ernest 
Zechenter, now irremovable rector of Sts. Peter & Pauls Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. His successful pastorate here was from 1869 
to 1871. Father Zechenter completed the church and sung the 
first High Mass therein; presiding at the organ was Miss Eliza- 
beth Tillman, now Mrs. L. Hagerty of Kansas City. 

On the ocacsion of.the dedication of the church and for 
Confirmation, His Grace, Bishop Ryan, Coadjutor of St. Louis, 
drove from Boonville to Glasgow, accompanied by several priests. 
On their way here they were met by a cavalcade of men and 
young men through the City, and brought to the new church, 
where Mr. Th. Baier made the address of welcome; they all were 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. Tillman. 

As a pioneer priest also, Father Zechenter had to endure 
many hardships and make many personal sacrifices. It will be 
a pleasure and delight for the entire congregation to see the 
fromer venerable Pastor of St. Mary’s with us on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee as the Celebrant of the Jubilee Mass. 
That his years may be many and blessed ones is the sincere 
wish of the members of St. Mary’s Parish. 

Rev. M. Bush succeeded Father Zechenter. After having 
made his residence first with Mr. Mitchel and then at the home 
of Mr. Reich, he built and finished a neat brick building north 
of the church as a2 permanent rectory. 

Rev. H. Willenbrink came here in 1876 from Charleston, 
Miss. Co. While he found a church and a neat residence, he 
also found a debt resting on church and house. Times were 
hard and Father Willenbrink was glad to be able to pay the 
interest. Under his administration came the School Sisters 
of the Precious Blood:from O’Fallon, Mo. He stayed here 
about 2 years, and was transferred to’ St; ‘Bérnard’s Church 
Rock Spring, where he died September 12, 1888. 

Rev. Anton Pauk was then sent here from St. Charles. 
Mo., where he had been assistant priest to Rev. F. Willmes of 
st. Peter's Church. 


Father Pauk was born September 30th, 1848, in Laer, 
Osnabrueck. After attending the parochial schools in his native 
town, his parents sent him to the Carolinum College at Osna- 
brueck, for higher studies. In 1871 he came to the United 
States. His studies of philosopy and theology he completed 
with the Lazarist Fathers at Cape Girardeau, Mo. He was 
ordained by Bishop Ryan, the late Archbishop of Philadelphia, in 
St. John’s Church, St. Louis, on the 29th of June 1875, and on 
the following 4th of July celebrated his first Mass in St. Boni- 
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face Church of that city. He was Pastor of this church over 12 
years. He was a very energetic worker, intent to improve in 
every possible way the charge that had been entrusted to him. 
Through him was bought a lot, which had been used as a lumber 
yard by Lewis and Birtch for the sum of $1500.00. After it had 
been levelled and graded he built thereon a 4-room house, which 
was then occupied by the Sisters. Shortly before he left, he also 
enlarged the Rectory. 

Confiding in the assistance of God and the good will of the 
people he kept up his courage during many turbulent years. Be- 
sides the great work in his parish, Father Pauk also organized 
the Missions of Salisbury, Fayette, and Frankfort. ‘To the sor- 
row of his many friends which his gentle character had won for 
him, he was transferred in 1891 to found and establish the new 
parish of St. Engelbert in St. Louis. Here he died on the 15th 
day of April; 1908.. His sickness had been.-short, but he was 
well prepared. A life spent for God and his congregation, 
and only for them, had merited the crown, which, we are confi- 
dent, has been awarded to him. 

May eternal light shine on him forever, who has shed the 
light of a good example wherever he appeared as the annointed 
preine Lore andethe shepherd of souls Krk. P: 

On February 25, 1891, Rev. H. Thobe arrived as successor 
to Father Pauk. Father Thobe was born Sept. 12, 1860, in St. 
Louis. His parents lived in St. Liborius Parish. He was ordained 
by Bishop Ryan, then Coadjutor of St. Louis, on the 22nd of 
May, 1884. 

His several appointments as assistant were at Hannibal, Mo., 
Holy Trinity’s, St. Louis, Charleston, Mo., and then as pastor 
at Glasgow. His activities here were many. First of all he had 
the interior of the church becomingly decorated. ‘To the Sisters’ 
home he built an addition, so that they could occupy the upper 
rooms and have some schocl-rooms on the lower floor. 

When the Heriford residence, a “gorgeous mansion,” was 
for sale, Father Thobe bought it for the Parochial Residence. 
The former rectorate was then occupied by the Sisters, and the 
children “occupied” lawn and home west of the church. It must 
be mentioned here that about this time, Richard Graham died and 
bequeathed to the church his property and estate, the lot north of 
the Sisters’ house, which was later on sold. 

On account of feeble health Father Thobe was transferred 
from here to Creve Coeur, where he stayed for a short while, 
when he was appointed Rector of the Holy Ghost Parish, St. 
Louis. On the 30th of May, -1900, he celebrated at St. Liborius 
Church the 25th anniversary of his ordination. His health fail- 
ing, he went to El Paso, Texas, where he died on March 14, I9I0. 

His gentle disposition made him beloved to all who knew 
him and his memory is still in benediction among his former 
parishioners in Glasgow. 
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Some time in June, 1897, Rev. John Waeltermann was trans- 
ferred from the Missions at White Church, Mo., and appointed 
as pastor of St. Mary’s Church. During the eighteen years of 
his pastorate his indomitable will and energy have wrought many 
and grand improvements in church and school and_ property. 
Grounds have been graded and concrete walls, sidewalks, and 
iron rail fences built ; the old church has been remodelled and con- 
tains first-class school rooms and a hall—Satolli Hall, heated by 
a furnace in the basement, where once upon a time the Sisters 
had their “home and schooi.” 

The former school house and lot has been sold for the con- 
sideration of $1500.00 on June 10, 1914. The grounds surround- 
ing the parochial residence have been graded and terraced, mak- 
ing it now the finest mansion in the City. 

But of all the works accomplished by Father Waeltermann, 
the one that will engraft a lasting memory on the minds and 
hearts of St. Mary’s congregation, a monument “‘aere perennius” 
is the erection and completion of the new church. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the most beautiful church edifices in the land, testi- 
fying to the zeal of the Pastor and the generosity and good will 
of the parishioners. 

The corner-stone for the new church was laid by Monsignor 
O. J. 8. Hoog, V. G., on May 30, 1912. On that solemn occasion 
the venerable Father Zechenter said the Mass on a temporarily 
erected altar. His Grace. Archbishop J. J. Glennon, blessed and 
dedicated the church on May 11, 1913. 

In August 1915, Father Waeltermann was appointed to an- 
other field of activities, undertaking to build up a new parish on 
the City limits of St. Louis. He is the founder of St. George’s 
Parish on the Gravois Road. 

On the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of St. Mary’s the 
members-express their sincere wishes that his health may be good 
and that he may enjoy many years of happiness in his field of 
labor. 

On August 28th, 1915, Rev. Jos. A. Bonkamp took charge 
of St. Mary’s, transferred from several Missions in South East 
Missouri. What will his work be? 

The Most Rev. Archbishop wrote to him: “You will have 
a good parish, an elegant new church and a residence, — — and 
also a debt.” One part of the work is contained therein, and with 
the kind cooperation of the members of the parish, as so far 
evidenced, it will be accomplished. The foundation has been laid, 
a good and generous congregation has been formed. The sup- 
plement is to be added, the spirit of faith and generosity to be 
kept up and the illustrious example of the predecessors to be 
followed. 
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| Che Parochial School. 


The Catholic Church has ever been the true friend cf educa- 
tion, and has ever cherished and fostered the arts and sciences 
with a devotion and with a sincerity of purpose that challenges 
the admiration of the world, and thus has she made Humanity 
her debtor. 

_ In touching upon the parochial school and its work, it may 
not be amiss to first ask and answer the question: “Why does the 
Catholic Church maintain her own schools at such an enormous 
cost, after paying her pro rata of taxation for the support of the 
public schools?” The answer is very plain and simple. She does 
it for conscience sake, knowing as she does that no system of 
education, no matter how elabcrate, is complete, when it excludes 
the training of the heart and the conscience, in favor of the 
mentality alone. Pope Pius IX clearly defined this principle, 
when he declared: “Any education claiming to train the heart 
and mind, without the aid of Christian doctrine and morals, only 
begets a generation given up without restraint to evil inclina- 
tions.” Washington, the Father of Our Country, said in his 
farewell address to the people of America: “Of all the disposi- 
tions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensible supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism wlio should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. Let us with caution indulge in the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail to the exclusion of religious 
principles. Beware of the man who would attempt to inculcate 
morality without religion.” 

The calamitous results of a system of education against 
which Washington sounded the keynote of warning, a system 
that divorces religion from the education of youth, is witnessed 
today, in the divorce courts, and the lack of morality so preva- 
lent among so-called high society. But the great and final au- 
thority as to the value of Christian education as a factor of good 
morals, is not Washington, nor yet a pope of the Church of Rome, 
but the words of Christ himself: ‘““What doth it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

“Religion it is,” says Cardinal Manning, “and religion alone, 
that can form the inward life of man and make him true and 
faithful.” It is a truism in history that the moral regeneration 
of the world is the work of Christianity, and where must this 
work begin, if not in the home, and supplemented in the schools 
as well as in the church? 
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In the early days, virtue and morality came first and knowl- 
edge second; then came those who claimed that intellectual culture 
without the aid of religion would prove the panacea for all exist- 
ing ills. Refined education would do away with the poor houses, 
with the lunatic asylums, claimed the faddists of that day, and 
behold, the school houses builded and maintained to the exclusion 
of religious principles, have produced a generation of “cultured”’ 
people, who trade wives ana husbands with one another, sell their 
daughters in the slave market of polluted royalty, and promul- 
gate trial marriage without a blush. Refined education! Castles 
in Spain! How fair and real ye seem! Enchanting as the blue 
outlines of the distant hills in the haze of spring! Yet false as 
the fog banks that hanging on midocean, lure the mariner into 
unfathomable seas and shoreless harbors. 

Washington had good reason to sound the note of warning 
to his countrymen. Tie had seen the revolution spread its terrors 
over France, a revolution which arose from and culminated in 
the expulsion of religion from education. 


The nature of man is essentially dual, and any system of 
education that teaches only half the man, is necessarily incom- 
plete. Thus it is that the Catholic Church finds fault with the 
Public School. not for what it is, but rather for what it is not. 
She does not find fault with what the Public School teaches, but 
rather with what it fails to teach. Hence, the opposition of the 
Church to the Public School system, 1f opposition it may be called, 
is based on the fact that the system as it is today, is not complete, 
and consequently not adapted to the education of her children. 
The experience of the Catholic Church on the school question 
rests upon the experience of nineteen hundred years, and it is 
only logical to conclude that she has a decided advantage over 
the would-be competitors, who have at best an experience like 
unto the fortunes of the New Rich. The Church knows full well 
that it requires the good influences of the home, the church and 
the school, all working in harmony, to obtain the best results in 
the education of youth, and if any of the three all important fac- 
tors are omitted, a condition is created that the combined forces 
of the other two cannot supply. 


The Public School system, when it closes the door against 
religion, must find a substitute in the Truant Officer and the 
Juvenile Court, and still there is a void, because the substitute 
may act for only a brief space of time. When the boy goes out 
from the school and away from the fostering care of the Truant 
Officer, who is going to be his keeper? Certainly not his con- 
science, for that part of his education has been ignored — con- 
sidered of no importance whatever. The secular branches which 
he has been taught, do not teach him how to figure out his in- 
debtedness to his Creator, not yet to his fellow man: Hence, 
when he passes out of the control of the Truant Officer, he stands 
a fair chance of having to make another shift to the public officer. 
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But even this does not relieve the situation; for an officer cannot 
be placed at every man’s shoulder, and were it pone who 
would care for the officer? 

The only law that can supply an officer that will not fail in 
the day of trial is the law of God. This officer is Conscience, the 
only safe keeper, because it has eyes to see in the dark, as well as 
in the full glare of the noonday sun. While the culprit may turn 
a corner on the civil officer, he cannot give the slip to his con- 
science. People of broad and liberal views today are recognizing 
the work ie the Catholic Church is doing for the state as well 
as for the home, through its parochial schools, and many of them 
without the pale of the Catholic Church are advocating the same 
system for schools of their own denomination. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, herself a Unitarian, a few years ago made an eloquent 
plea for the Christian education of American children, and the 
magazines freely commented up on her “advanced views.” 


“Crimes of grown people multiply and they become com- 
monplace and uninteresting, and the escapades and offenses of 
young people, hardly out of their teens, grow more numerous 
and more grave. Young Americans seems unconscious of higher 
ideals than wealth, pleasure and athletics. The press brings the 
world daily before us, and together with much that is excellent 
and useful, carries into our homes much that is baneful to our 
children. How best can we shield them? How inculcate rever- 
ence for modesty, respect for parents? By good example, of 
course, but how else’? wrote Mrs. Howe, “or do we wish our 
children to enter the field of practical life without religion?” 
the talented writer concludes in her wonderfully powerful plea. 
“What other power will guide them among the pitfalls of temp- 
tation? What other agency will redeem them aiter repeated 
offenses and failures? What will console them when the heart 
is bursting with sorrow? What will reconcile them to suffering, 
and even to death itself? If our children grow up with no habit 
of devout thought, with no reliance on prayer, with no outlook 
toward immortality, what will be their attitude in view of the 
troubles of life?” 


A Catholic writer, commenting upon this appeal of Mrs. 
Howe, said: “Does not this cry recall Jefferson’s striking 
metaphor of a fireball in the night? ‘To the searching questions 
the reply might be given, why not consult the Church that has 
for centuries directed the training of Christian children? Has 
she not produced enough of holy men and women, of heroes and 
saints, of the great and good in every walk of life, to be able to 
give good counsel? The mode of the Catholic Church in rear- 
ing Christians has long been tried and never found wanting. It 
is true that these children, grown to adults, may now and then 
fall away and yield to a passing temptation; but their parents 
will have done their full duty by them, and the children will al- 
ways know to repent and save their souls, and this knowledge 
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will be worth a good deal’ —- more than the knowledge cf the 
meaning of a figure in Euclid. ; 

The Catholic Church, receiving all revealed truth, was com- 
missioned to convey it to the whole world, and this she is doing 
through her parochial school system, as well as through the 
medium of her pulpits. The. franchise of the Catholic Church 
runs to the end of Time, forever and forever, and it speaks from 
nineteen centuries of wisdom and experience. “Behold, | am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” Much 
must be unlearned and prejudices must be overcome, but in 
pursuit of truth, the most cherished prejudices may well be 
sacrificed, and Americans should be willing to follow the truth 
wherever she may lead. From financial standpoint, as well as 
from one of morality, the United States is indebted to the Cath- 
olic Church as, witness one instance, facts which might be re- 
peated, changed only by figures, by every city and hamlet in the 
Union. 

Some time ago we read that there are in the public schools 
of, St. Louis, at the present time, some 60,000. pupils; in the 
Catholic schools of the same city there are 22,000 pupils: the 
public school board asked for an appropriation of three and a 
half million dollars to maintain their schools, and upon this 
basis, the Catholic Church is saving to the taxpayers of St. Louis, 
by maintaining their own schools, something like a million and 
a half dollars each school year. 


The good shepherd feeds his flocks by guiding it into health- 
ful pastures and turning it away from poisonous marshes. ‘The 
good shepherd defends ans flock against thieves and wild beasts, 
and is ever ready to sacrifice his life for their sake. Like the 
good shepherd, the Catholic Church watches over her children, 
with more than ordinary solicitude, and bestows the blessings 
and the advantages of Christian education upon her little ones. 
Men and women devote their lives, ungrudginegly, to the cause, 
transforming what otherwise might be a spiritual desert into a 
blooming garden, fragrant as the rose with the flowers of piety 
and virtue. This army of noble men and women look for no 
earthly reward for their labors, but placing their faith in: “They 
that instruct many unto justice shall shine as the stars for all 
eternity,” give up their-all, that it may not be said of Catholic 
children: “The little ones have asked for bread, and there was 
none to break it unto them.’’ 

The Catholic Church, alone and unaided, has converted all 
peoples that have ever been converted, and it 1s not too much to 
hope that she may yet convert the world to her peerless school 
system, builded on the rock that will stand like a wall of adamant 
against the ravages of Time, shining like a beacon light amid the 
treacherous waters of doubt and dismay. 

The best of anything, even of religion, is none too good for 
Americans; many of them are constantly looking j in the Catholic 
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direction, and some one wili eventually lead and another form 
the tail piece of that gallant procession that will one day follow 
in the wake of the parochial school, just so surely as night must 
follow day. 


With the erection of a Catholic church we fad as a general 
rule the establishment and the permanent maintenance of the 
parcchial school. ‘Such was the case with the pioneers of St. 
Mary’s Church. Priests and people made personal ‘sacrifices. for 
their schools. Since 1884 the Ursuline Sisters have had charge 
of our school and under their management the school has pros- 
pered in every way, so that St. Mary’s School has gained an 
enviable reputation not only in the City, but far beyond the limits 
of the county and the diocese. The Sisters that during this 
Jubilee year are conducting the several classes are: Mother 
Thomasine, Mother Gertrude, Sister Geraldine, and Sister 
Donata taking care of them. 

The first teacher of St. Mary’s school was Mr. Hines, a 
personal! friend of Father Meurs. He taught school about one 
or two years, commencing in 1869. After that Miss Sallic 
Humphrey in 1871, and later on Miss Mary Humphrey. During 
his days Father Zechenter taught the German language. 

Some of the first pupils of St. Mary’s School were: William 
Brands, John Lutz, Wm. Lutz, John Sands, Henry Fugel, Fred 
Hines, Philip Wahl, John Reich, Herman Clern, Leon Reich, 
Ella (Tillman) W einand, Nellie (Tillman) Lutz, Mary (Till- 
man) Biedenstein, Minnie (Schmidt) Burdie, Katie Tuber, Katie 
and Louis Mitchel, Ossian and Dollie Green, Mary (Huber) 
Kent, Emma (Miller 1 Nivert, Clem. Delaney, John Delaney, and 
others whose names we failed to get. 


Here should also be recalled the memory of a very interest- 
ing person, Pat. O’Brien. who was acting in the capacity of 
sexton. He was deeply imbued with the zeal for the house of 
God. If any one, and Pat had no regard for person, would show 
any irreverence in church, Patrick O’Brien would consider it his 
duty to have such an one removed from the church, and that not 
always in the gentlest way. Keverence is the note that should 
sound from our hearts all the time we are in the house of God. 


RIG OU S. VOCATION, 


Our Souvenir has mentioned the names of five priests who | 
consider Glasgow as their home. On this occasion should be 
remembered the words of our Blessed Savior: “The harvest 
indeed is great, but the laborers are few.” There is an immense 
deal of good work to be done for priests and religious; every- 
where they are clamoring for more priests and for more Sisters. 
Whilst, therefore, we should be mindful of our Lord’s words: 
“Pray, therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send laborers 
into his harvest,’ we should unite our efforts to procure more 
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vocations. Priests and teachers and par ents should foster the 
slumbering aspirations in children and young people, that they 
might not allow the call of God to go unheeded, and that many 
of the sons and daughters of the Congregation may be encour- 
aged to choose a course that promises to fill the vineyard of the 
Lord with faithful and good laborers. 

If we wish to realize our hopes for a glorious future of the 
Catholic Church in this country, let us be convinced that this can 
only be done by the rapid multiplication of religious vocations. 
In an age where materialism and the almighty Dollar are the 
dominant features, and where the chasing after amusements and 
pleasures is ever on the increase, the religious vocations are fast 
vanishing from being the objects of admiration and of sincere 
search. 

As long as each priest must, on an average, attend to the 
wants of more than +000 souls, and thousands of small commu- 
nities of the faithful look in vain for regular services, so long 
numerous conversions from Protestantism are no particular and 
adequate satisfaction for one that desires the rapid growth of 
the Catholic Church in this country. Let us have more priests 
and more sisters, more religious vocations. 


POLAT LE SANDS SOCIEA IIS: 


The St. Aloysins and St. Agnes Soéieties were canonically 
erected by Father Waeltermann on the 27th of April, Igor. 

The present officers of the Young Men’s Sodality are: Joseph 
Labus, Frank Turner, Bernard Noth. Members, 69. 

The present officers of. the Young Ladies’ Sodality. are: 
Anna Labus, Margareth Korte, Emma Holtwick. Members, 62. 

The Married Men and Ladies are organized into the St. 
Joseph and St. Anne Societies. | 
The present officers of the pst. Joseph’s Society are: joha 
Westhoff, August Noth and Theodor Westhus. Members, 60. 

The present officers of St. Ann’s Society are: Anna Borges, 
Cora Flaspohler and Ella Weinand. Members, 7o. 


The Guardian Angel Society has for its officers: Henry 
Jouis Borges, and Cecilia Borges. The membership is 40 boys 
and. 43 girls. 


The “Ladies’ Auxiliary” was organized in the fall of 1915, 
for the purpose of doing work for the Sanctuary, the parochial 
residence, and to atterid to the cooking at the various festivities, 
at which children and guests are entertained at St. Mary’s Con- 
eregation. The members of this Society pay a small contribution 
monthly, and have their meetings every first Wednesday of the 
month in Satolli Hall. The present officers are: Mrs. M. Kent, 
Mrs. W. Gorrell, and Mrs. Ella Weinand. 


oti Mary's. W.cC..U. Branch Noms == This" branches te 
Western Catholic Union, established in Quincy, Ill., in the year 
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1878, received the local charter on July 29, 1895. This Union 
has gone through various changes, found necessary in the course 
of time, and is now one of the best and safest fraternal insurance 
in the land. It provides for life insurance and permits its 
branches to have sick benefit for their members. Present mem- 
bership, 18. 


ifhie Knishts or Coltmuns, satollt Council, No, 1752) ——- It 
was established on June 21st, 1914, and has a membership of 68, 


and with the enthusiasm lately developed this number may soon 
be doubled. 


GENERAL. SUMMARY -HROM “THE RECORDS OF 
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OUR NEIGHBORS: 


On the occasion of the Golden Jubilee, Saint Mary’s, as the 
Mother Church, gladiy remembers all those, who in former years 
attended divine service here-and have now their own parishes 
well established: “Ai! Saints” of West Glasgow, and the “Im: 
maculate Conception” of Aholt.. Through the kindness of the 
present Pastor of “All Saints” parish, the Reverend Francis S. 
Enzweiler, it has been made possible to insert in this Souvenir 
a short historical sketch of that parish. 

The first Pastor was the Reverend J. M: Ryan, of Slater, 
Mo., who visited there occasionally and said Mass in the Elm 
Grove School, opposite the present site of the church. The first 
Baptism recorded was that of Maria Francisca Giesler, daughter 
of Christopher Giesler and Maria, nee Miesner on March Ist, 
1885. The first funeral held was that of this child on Septem- 
ber 24, 1886. The first marriage recorded was that of Herman 
Damme and Maria Ochs, witnessed by Hy. Flockmann and 
Bertha Schmidt on the 14th day of April, 1885. 

On August 25th, 1885, the first tract of land was bought, 
consisting of one half acre from the estate of Henry C. ‘Tempe. 
The consideration was: good will to the Catholic Church and— 
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one Dollar. Shortly after this the church was built by D. Hage- 
dorn under the direction of Father Ryan. It was dedicated by 
Right Reverend Bishop Hogan on All Saints day, 1885. The 
first church committee consisted of : Frank Schnitzmeyer, George 
Sellmeyer, and Joseph Spreitzer, all of them now deceased. 
Among the first Catholic settlers in 1868 are the names of: 
Henry Tempe, Everhart Starke, Hy. Schnitzmeyer, Fred Naber- 
haus, Herman Meistermann, and Mercellus Reich. Besides these 
there were among the first families those of August Nolke, Ben 
Meyer; Chris Giesler, Carl Steffen, Henry Kettler, William 
Hustedde, Clemens Kruse. 


The first resident Pastor was the Very Reverend W. Keuen- 
hoff, the present Vicar General and Chancellor of the Kansas 
City Diocese. He also built an addition to the church and had 
the Rectorate erecte. The other Pastors of All Saints parish 
were: Father Kagerbauer from 1903-1911, Father Strassberger 
from IQII-1915; since then, January I915, the Reverend F. §. 
Enzweiler. 


A summary of the parish records shows that there were: 
Baptisms, 217; Marriages, 43. 

The church at Aholt under the title of the Blessed Virgin 
of the “Immaculate Conception” was built by Mr. William Weber 
and dedicated by Rt. Rev. Bishop Burke in the year of Our Lord 
1899. Formerly the Reverend Pastors of Saint Mary’s at Glas- 
gow would say Mass there in the school house which was erected 
quite awhile before the church was completed. The first Pastor 
of Aholt was Father Buecks, who was succeeded by Fathers: 
Kearful, Schaefer, Kagerbauer, Lauer, and the present Rector, 
Rev.Charles Schaciem 

Some of the first settlers were: X. Stockmann, Wm. Brands, 
Fred Haskamp, Hy. Flaspoehler, Ren Himmelberg, Wm. Weber. 
Ben Brucks was the first trustee of the parish. The first teachers 
in the school were John Kaltenbach and Prof. John B. Sellmeyer, 
now teaching at Kinsley, Kansas. 


SECRET OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


It never seems to occur to well-meaning critics to ask Cath- 
olics why they attend church with so much regularity. The 
reasons are simple. First, the Catholic is bound to do so under 
pain of grievous sin. Only a serious reason will excuse him. 
The Catholic recognizes a supreme authority in determining mat- 
ters of faith and: morals, and in the guidance of the public wor- 
ship of the. Almighty. Protestants, alas, have nothing but private 
judgment to guide them, and private judgment will not only 
vary in different persons, but will vary at different times in the 
same person. Seconily, the Catholic goes to church because he 
knows he is present at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
the highest act of worship that man can perform or in which he 
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can take part. God should be honored by some act which will 
distinguish our worship of Him from the worship of our fellow 
beings. We pray to men, Catholics pray, to saints and angels, 
but the act of sacrifice is directed to God alone; it would be 
blasphemy to give it to another. There is truth in the remark 
that there is no complete religion where God is denied the highest 
act of worship, namely. sacrifice—not sacrifice in a metaphorical 
sense, but sacrifice in the full meaning of the word. 


THER CKIND OF MEN WE NEED: 


We need men, but men with conscience and character ; men 
who are not afraid to be virtuous; men who believe in law be- 
cause they believe in God, and who love their fellow-man because 
he is the child of God; men who are proud to be Christians, and 
whose lives of integrity, self-sacrifice and patriotism are illumined 
by the faith which has come to them by religion. Let us be true 
to our ideals; let us strive to make the world better by our lives; 
let us be true to religion as taught by Christ—WM er. Conaty. 


PROGRAM OF THE GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, GLASGOW, MO. 


Sunday, Oct. 15-22: Holy Mission and Forty Hours Adoration. 
Sunday, Oct. 22: Solemn Highmass coram Pontifice in Cappa 
Magna. | 
Celebrant. of the Mass: Very Rev. Ernst Zechenter, P. P. 
Jubilee Sermon: His Grace, Most Reverend J. J. Glennon, 
D. D., Archbishop of Saint Louis. 
Monday, Oct. 23: Sclemn Requiem for the Deceased members 
of the Parish. 


Tuesday, October 24: Solemn Highmass for the Benefactors 
of the Parish. 
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